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Editorial Notes 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation 


The Constitution of the Gandhi Peace Foundation was published 
in the previous issue of this Journal. Since then, some important steps 
have been taken to go forward with the work of the Foundation. 


In accordance with Article 5 of the Constitution, the Chairman 
of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi has set up a Governing Body for the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation. The Governing Body has in turn appointed 
an Executive Committee to carry on the day-to-day work of the 
Foundation. It has also formed a small Council for Study and 
Research. 


The composition of these three important limbs of the Foundation 
is sure to be of interest to our readers. 


The Governing Body: 


Sri. R.R. Diwakar, Chairman Sti. Morarji Desai 

Dr Rajendra Prasad Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya 

Dr S. Radhakrishnan Sri. U.N. Dhebar 

Sri. Jawaharlal Nehri Dr Zakir Hussain 

Sri. C. Rajagopalachari Sri. Jayaprakash Narayan 
Acarya J.B. Kripalani Srimati Sucheta Kripalani 

Kaka Saheb Kalelkar Sri. G. Ramachandran, Secretary 
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The Executive Committee : 


Sti. R.R. Diwakar, Chairman Acarya J.B. Kripalani 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan Sti. U.N. Dhebar 
Sri. Jawaharlal Nehri Sri. G. Ramachandran, Secretary 


Sri. Morarji Desai 


The Council for Study and Research: 


Sti. R.R. Diwakar, Chairman Acarya J.B. Kripalani 
Kaka Saheb KaAlelkar Sri. G. Ramachandran, Convenor 


The Governing Body has also passed the following budget for 
the period from July to December 1959: 


Administration Rs 6,360 Building constructions Rs 150,000 
Department of Study Other items Rs___ 16,600 
and Research, SS ree 
including ten Total Rs_ 190,060 
scholarships Rs_ 17,100 —-— 


It has been decided to award ten scholarships to Research Fellows, 
who will be selected by the Council for Study and Research. The 
selected scholars will stay in New Delhi and werk directly under the 
guidance of the Council for a period of two years. Necessary funds 
have been sanctioned to award scholarships of Rs 150 and Rs 250 per 
month to unmarried and married candidates respectively. Printed 
application forms have been circulated to persons who have already 
put in their applications informally. It is proposed to build without 
delay a Hostel for the accommodation of Indian and foreign scholars. 


Readers will no doubt notice that the Governing Body of the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation contains many of those who lived and worked 
with Gandhi, during the many stirring and significant years when the 
Master made history in India, and who are today in their turn rebuild- 
ing the country after a long period of painful and debilitating subjection 
to foreign rule. There is one omission which will strike anybody’s 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


mind and that is the name of Maharsi Vinoba. He was very respect- 
fully invited to become a member of the Governing Body but he 
expressed his inability to do so for the simple reason that he does not 
wish to be a member of any Governing Body of any organization or 
institution. But the Gandhi Peace Foundation will always wait on him 
for advice and guidance, which he has promised to give. 


Kerala and After 


After the last general elections, there came into existence in the 
Kerala State, at the extreme southern tip of the Indian sub-continent, 
a Communist Government within the Indian Union and under the 
Indian Constitution. Perhaps this was the first instance in the history 
of the world of Communists setting up a government through the ballot 
box. During the last few months, there arose in Kerala a tremendous 
conflict between the Communist Government and very large sections of 
the people. The Communist Government tried to hold on to office in 
the teeth of overwhelming opposition from the people. The situation 
became very serious and after much hesitation and waiting the President 
of the Republic of India dismissed the Kerala Government and brought 
the State, temporarily, under Presidential Rule. (Fresh elections will 
be held within the next few months.)* The Indian Parliament, by a big 
majority vote, ratified Presidential action. 


These are external events, now known to everybody. But the 
story of how there came about a mighty and peaceful upsurge of the 
people against the Communist Government, how that Government had 
nearly collapsed even before the President intervened and, above all, 
how many deep and elemental forces came into play, is still to be under- 
stood in its fullness. It is not our purpose to analyse here the political 
events of this episode. What is of the utmost significance in this con- 
nection is the unique phenomenon of a people rising peacefully and 
successfully against a Communist Government, thus proving that if in a 
conflict between Communists and the people, the ring itself is not held 
by the Communists but by those who hold on to democratic traditions, 
then the people will always have a chance to win. 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation has sent to Kerala a small Study 
Team of scholars to look at and understand the deeper trends and 
motivations behind and beneath the external events in Kerala. These 
scholars belong to no political party and will study the situation in 
Kerala as a human problem affecting future developments in India. 
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The Study Team is expected to finish its work and furnish a report to 
the Gandhi Peace Foundation within the next two months. It is, 
therefore, just possible that either the whole of the report or relevant 
parts of it may appear in the pages of our next number. 


‘With the Kings in India’ 


This is the title of a brochure brought out recently by the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi as a Souvenir of the visit to India of Dr Martin Luther 
King, Mrs King and Dr Reddick in the months of February and March 
this year. These Negro leaders went round India, visiting places and 
institutions associated with the life and work of Mahatma Gandhi, 
meeting many outstanding leaders of India and spending some time 
with Maharsi Vinobaé during his walking tour in Rajasthan. They 
received a wonderful welcome and much affection from the people 
everywhere and, in their turn, left behind them a deep and abiding 
impression of their understanding of the techniques of non-violent action 
under modern conditions. With the Kings in India does not claim to be 
anything like a full report of the visit. It gives simply a few interesting 
glimpses of the main events of the tour, as also some fine pictures 
showing the Kings in various places and company, as they met people 
and saw institutions in many places in India. 


Copies of the brochure can be had from the office of the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation at Rajghat, New Delhi 1. 
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The Steadfast Wisdom 


VINOBA BHAVE 


We have seen that what the Gitd tells us is different from what Manu 
says. It will be profitable for us to clarify the distinction further. The 
heart is situated midway between the mind and the senses. Who would 
master the senses must master the heart also. The heart is not amenable 
by nature. The Gitd advises us to restrain the senses first. As the 
senses are mastered the heart is not mastered to the same extent as a 
matter of course. The contrary is the case, for the senses, as they are 
detached from outward objects, tend to turn inwards and assail the 
heart. The saddhaka knows this. He separates himself from his impulses. 
He knows that his feelings are being attacked. He neither surrenders 
nor codperates. The language used in the Gitd makes this clear. The 
senses strongly assail the heart of the sd@dhaka and seek to draw it after 
them, says the Gita: haranti prasabham manah, The heart of the 
sadhaka is swayed but not the sddhaka himself. Manu tells us that ‘the 
senses in their excitement sway even the sage; they draw after them 
not only his heart but the man himself’: vidvamsamapi karsati. The 
senses turn to attack the heart as they are brought under control. A 
way has to be found to stop them. This is difficult even for a sage and 
for the sddhaka this period of transition is a time of great danger and 
struggle. The impulses run after objects of sense. The sddhaka gives 
them no encouragement. To check them he exerts himself to reach 
a state so stable that his heart will cease to be attracted by them. If 
all his knowledge and all his striving are of no avail,_what can he do? 
The answer is given in the verse which follows : 


Tani sarvani samyamya yukta asita matparah, 
Vase hi yasya indriyani tasya prajna pratisthitd. 


‘Tani sarvani samyamya matparah dGsita’ is to be construed thus: 
‘yukta san tani sarvani samyamya matparah adsita’. Control all your 
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senses judiciously and consecrate yourself to God. The senses can and 
must be mastered with knowledge and perseverance. The necessity and 
the urgency of controlling them must be realised. Trust to the way of 
self-control in order to do it. Control and repression are both contain- 
ed in one word—‘nirodha’, restraint. The Gitd says that knowledge and 
perseverance give us the strength required to restrain the senses. But 
even after one has gained control over the senses by these rather crude 
means, his mastery is not secure until he has likewise won control over 
his emotional impulses. Human strength is not equal to the task of 
mastering the human heart. Here comes in faith, bhakti. 


When a man reaches the limit of his human powers, hesitates and 
thinks of abandoning the field of battle, the need for faith becomes 
acute. Faith only finds entrance where effort is unflagging and exertion 
sustained. Our human powers, the powers that God has given us, find 
their last and supreme expression in faith and humility, culminating in 
these two virtues. The strength in us is the divine strength of Krsna, 
the strength of God. He bestows it upon us at the beginning, giving us 
a part and retaining a part as reserve. We mistake this God-given 
power for our own. It is not ours but God’s. And the part that God 
holds in reserve for us belongs, conversely, to us and is ours. When we 
have fully utilised the share given us at the start, spending it entirely, we 
win the right to ask for the remainder. 


If we do not utilise to their full extent the powers that we have, 
how can God give us the remainder? A father gives his son ten 
thousand rupees to start a business. If the son does not make use of 
the ten thousand why should his father give him a lakh more? When 
his father finds that the ten thousand has been used to the best purpose 
he says, ‘The rest is yours!’ Our relationship with God is similar. 
He is prepared to give us the strength He holds in reserve for us. All 
that He requires is proof of the urgency of our need. God is gratified 
when a person is able to show that he has used up all his own resources 
and requires more. ‘This is the kind of enterprising devotee I like’, He 
says. Never yet in the world, however, has there been a task to 
accomplish which the whole of God’s strength has been needed. Man 
easily obtains from God as much strength as he needs and is able to use 
well. A time never comes when a man can despair or surrender. When 
he has used to the full all the powers he has been given he will receive 
more and greater ones. Why should God give him more powers if he 
asks God for them before he has used what he has to their full extent ? 
God does not need to make a show of His work. What of His handi- 
work is still unfinished ? His Creation is complete. He is eager to add 
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to your glory, to your achievement. Keep on trying, applying all your 
powers to your chosen task. When you find that you can do no more 
by your own effort turn to God. He will give you the additional 
powers you need. 


In discussions of the bhakti marga or the way of faith, it is the 
custom to cite the example of an elephant. The story is of an elephant 
which tried to conquer by its own strength alone and God therefore 
refrained from coming to its assistance. The elephant was proud of its 
strength and because of its pride God could not help it until its pride 
was destroyed. This is but right. Imagine an elephant that is not 
proud of its strength and imagine, further, that it prays to God for 
assistance constantly while refusing to do anything to help itself. This 
refusal is a kind of inverse pride. Why should it not do what it can 
with the powers that it has? Are these powers its own? Not at all. 
They are God’s. It is not pride to use the strength one has in the 
consciousness that this strength is God’s. Not to so use it does show 
pride. Itshows lack of faith. It shows slothfulness. You are hoarding 
powers that are not yours and, at the same time, asking for more. Use 
the strength that you have, with humility, for it belongs to God, and 
ask for more only when you have exhausted it. If you make the 
fullest and best use of what you have God wiil give you what you 
have not. 


Here we find, in the final analysis, dependence, dependence upon 
God. Some may exclaim that this is, once again, subjugation. To 
think so is wrong. Subjugation begins when one’s own powers end. It 
puts an end to them if you think of this dependence as subjugation. 
To trust in the power of God is not to subjugate oneself. It can 
become subjugation only if God is thought of asa stranger. God is not 
a stranger. Suppose you divide a coat pocket into two halves, an inner 
and an outer, and put money in both halves. When the money in the 
outer half is spent you take money from the inner half. Both halves 
of the pocket are yours. Or suppose that you keep some of your 
money in your trunk and some in the bank. This situation is similar. 
God and you are two aspects of the same consciousness. You are a 
part. God is the whole. The consciousness of both is the same. It 
follows that His strength is also your strength. And so it is that to ask 
for and accept assistance from God is not subjugation. 


Faith begins where our own efforts to master our hearts fail. Not 
until then does the need for it become acute. When a person can do no 
more by himself he grows anxious for help. Faith is born of this 
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anxiety. There is no anxiety until this point is reached. There- 
fore faith is not present. There may be trust. Win control over your 
senses by the use of the powers that are yours. And when these senses, 
detached from external objects, turn to assail you inwardly, attacking 
your heart, ask for the help of God in combating them. To seek the 
help of God in such a pure and delicate task is called an act of devotion, 
To seek the help of God in our common daily affairs has become a 
habit. We mistake such ignorant behaviour for devotion. It is not so. 
What sort of devotion is it to pray to God for help in passing an exa- 
mination ? It is childishness. Unmanly. Do you ask for God’s help 
because your crop has not been good? As if God has not given you 
the power to solve all such problems! These are not matters in which 
we can seek God’s help. It is not seemly to seek his assistance in 
relation to worldly things which we desire to accomplish. 


Both parties to a war pray to God for victory. God has a will of 
His own. It is not possible for Him to give victory to both sides. Yet 
I regard Him as subject to my will. I want Him to use His divine 
powers to bring about what I want. To make His will my will consti- 
tutes an act of devotion. I do the opposite. I want to win. I have 
made up my mind in advance. All 1 want God to do is to grant me 
victory. My prayer ought to be framed as follows: ‘May I win if my 
cause is a right and just cause. If it is not, let me lose. To lose will 
cleanse me inwardly... In the Mahabharata there is the following story. 
Queen Gandhari, out of sympathy with her blind husband, Dhrtardstra, 
had her eyes bound. Her son, Duryodhana, came to take his leave of 
her when he went to war. She blessed him, saying, ‘May you win if 
your cause is a true and righteous cause!’ Here we have a genuine 
prayer. Why should you pray, ‘God, please restore to me what I have 
lost!’ Your prayer should be, ‘Whether what I have lost is restored to 
me or not, may I not lose my peace of mind!’ When a child is ill 
people pray, ‘May the child not die!’ Good! But what kind of a 
prayer is that? All must die sooner or later ; this is a known fact. If 
one must pray for a child’s life, pray that he may be spared now and 
add that you do not object if he dies at some other time, say, on the 
28th. Your petition to God should be as precise as that. Who prays 


in such a fashion? Pray that the child may be spared mental and 
physical suffering at the time of his death. 


We make up our minds as to what is good for us in advance and 
then ask God to give us what we want. That is to say, we treat God 
as if He is the servant of our understanding. A story in the Upanisads 
relates how a certain person with whom God was pleased was tested. 
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‘Ask a boon!’ the Lord said to him. The man answered, ‘What do I 
know about a boon? Do I know what is good for me? You know 
all things. Grant me what is good forme! Thus was the man tested 
and not found wanting. He did not try to impose his own will upon 
God. It is fortunate for me that God is not prepared to act as I want 
Him to act. And when, on occasion, He does so it is probable that 
He wishes to teach me the consequences of intellectual pride, of intoxi- 
cation with my own will. We accept the evidence of our own under- 
standing as conclusive and expect God also to accept it. That is to say, 
we regard God as a menial who is obliged to carry out our orders. We 
admit that He is powerful. But He is, nevertheless, our servant. We 
are the judges, the assessors. It is we who are the dispensers of fate 
and He is merely the sheriff or, say, the Sub-divisional Magistrate. The 
attempt to use God as an instrument of our will, a lifeless agent, is a 
sign of pride and it also shows rigidity. There is cynicism in this 
attitude to God, insolence. This element of rigidity, a certain harden- 
ing, has, in the name of faith, entered into all religions. It does not 
show faith to seek the help of God in accomplishing what we desire. 
Over and over again the Gitd strikes out at activity inspired by desire. 
It is as if the Gita has a vendetta with such activity. 


But here and there the Gitd, moved perhaps by compassion, does 
say that if a person calls upon God with complete devotion his prayer 
may be granted although he prays out of desire. And his prayer is ful- 
filled. But this is exceptional. It is not the rule. One who turns to 
God out of passionate desire is given hope. The rule is that even one 
who prays for what is good must do so dispassionately. Passionate 
prayer is not vindicated or endorsed by the above concession. What is 
here expressed is the feeling that it is much better for a person to turn 
wholly to God even though he does it out of desire. There is stupidity 
in passion and an apprehension of degradation. But there is scope for 
progress if whole-heartedness is present. It is possible to eliminate the 
passion. If you concentrate your whole being in an ardent prayer to 
God your heart can be cleansed by His touch. Ordinarily people do 
not pray whole-heartedly when they pray for something they want. 
They neither believe nor disbelieve whole-heartedly. When they are ill 
they fall at the feet of doctors and at the same time invite Brahmins to 
recite prayers. Their faith is wavering, impotent. The weakness of 
men’s faith sends them to perdition. Passion belongs to a lower level 
of existence, undoubtedly, but it becomes tolerable when whole-hearted 
devotion is joined to it, for passion then becomes a purifying agent. 
What we must really achieve is the fusion of whole-heartedness with 
dispassionatedness. 
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Democracy and Non-Violence 


R. R. DIWAKAR 


These two words, ‘democracy’ and ‘non-violence’, are very important 
for India and the world today more than at any other time in history. 
Both the concepts and the words are ancient, almost as ancient as human 
society itself. They are words which are very potent and pregnant with 
meaning and their close interrelation holds perhaps the key to the future 
peaceful progress of human civilization. 


Words may be said to have their own life and evolution too, 
like all living things. Democracy and non-violence are words which 
are still evolving and gathering meaning as humanity goes on practising 
them. Their outer forms remain, but their connotation and significance 
for us increase and develop with the progress of human history. 


Taken separately, these words have very long histories of their own 
behind them. Both have philosophies, and almost metaphysics, of their 
own. Their study is very fascinating, interesting and useful to students 
of human relations, of sociology and psycho-social development. But 
within the space of this brief article one would rather like to deal only 
with the practical and common-sense aspects of these words, in the 
context of and as applicable to present-day problems, although even 
these require a certain amount of probing into their deeper meaning and 
interrelation. Before I do so, however, I should like to emphasise that 
both democracy and non-violence are but means; the end, so far as 
human society is concerned, is obviously to attain and establish a 
universal community of human beings which shall be peaceful, happy 
and progressive in the physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual fields 
and which shall give, at the same time, full and free scope to each man 
and woman to attain the highest of which he or she is capable. 


* Summarized from an address given at the Harold Laski Institute, Ahmedabad, 
on 14 June 1959. 
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DEMOCRACY AND NON-VIOLENCE 


Though I have emphasised that these are only means, I may nevertheless 
make bold to say that a harmonious synthesis of democracy and non- 
violence is such a potent means that it answers to the dictum that 


‘means are ends’. If we pursue these means, the ends will be seen to be 
already involved in them. 


The word ‘democracy’ and the concept it stands for are very old. 
It is a mistake to think that it is only a Western concept. What is 
Western in the concept, as it obtains today, is the particular interpreta 
tion and the form it has attained by experimentation and evolution. But 
this form cannot be said to be either the best form or the final form or 
the only form. Democracies and republics, like that of the Vrijjis at 
the time of the Buddha (sixth century B.C.) were working in India 
centuries before Christ and probably some of them were earlier than the 
Greek republics. There are references to republics even in the Afharva 
Veda (e.g. the Sabha and the Samiti). Village Communities run on 
democratic principles were common in Russia (e.g. the mirs). In India, 
the ancient paficdyat system is still alive in the villages, although it has 
lost its prestige, purity and republican vigour. It will thus be szen 
that the word and concept of democracy are not exclusively Western 
nor are they the monopoly of the West. Respect for collective wisdom 
has been a common feature of normal human groups everywhere in 
the world. 


It may seem rather strange to us at this distance of time that 
democracy was once not a very respectable thing in the West. It was 
equated almost with mob-rule. That was, perhaps, why Aristotle be- 
littled it and Plato attacked it. In comparatively modern times, there 
was a difference of opinion about its use between Jefferson and Adams. 
The American Founding Fathers were especially afraid of the word and 
they used the expression ‘Republican Principles’. Alexander Hamilton 
has gone to the extent of saying that even the well-behaved and orderly 
democracy of Athens had not ‘one good feature of good governmenv’. 
Later a distinction was made between ‘democracy’, which meant direct 
rule by the people, and ‘republic’, which m:ant rule through representa- 
tives. Before we arrive at the classic definition of democracy by Abraham 
Lincoln in 1863, we had similar definitions by Cooper in 1795 and by 
Theodore Parker in 1850. But many things have happened since Lincoln 
declared at Gettysburg that democracy is the government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. 


Democracy is no longer restricted to the domain of politics and 
political institutions. It is a system, a way of life, which gives the 
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highest importance to individual freedom and individual initiative. It 
believes in the inherent capacity of the human spirit to grow, in the 
inherent right of the human spirit to progress in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and of full scope. It is as comprehensive as life itself and 
believes that all social activities should be organised on a democratic 
basis —on willing codperation, collective thinking, and majority decision. 


In essence, democracy is decision by discussion, action according 
to majority decision, and implicit in it is freedom to individuals and 
groups to convert the majority to their own view by every peaceful and 
moral means but never by violence and force, open or implied. This 
naturally involves what are called the fundamental rights and free access 
to the instruments of persuasion and their full and free use. It is here 
that the proper working of the principle of democracy in any field 
demands the observance of non-violence, of ahimsd, as the basic rule 
of conduct between individual and individual, group and group, and 
between majorities and minorities. It has been the constant endeavour 
of democracy to substitute reason for blind force, persuasion for coercion 
and moral means for immoral ones. Conflict of interests there will 
always be, but the key to their best and constructive solution, with the 
highest advantage to all concerned, can only be through reason, through 
non-violence, through friendly approach and mutual understanding, and 
never, never through measuring of physical strength, through the use of 
deceit and destruction and through any violent means. 


It is obvious that democracy without non-violence as its mode 
of operation will have no future and will collapse like a structure which 
has no firm foundation. It may also be noted that the principle of 
democracy is now in demand in international affairs too, in all activities 
which are of a global nature. It is no longer only intra-national. The 
many inter-national bodies, such as the U.N.O. and its auxiliaries, have 
to adopt democratic ways, partially or fully, in the conduct of their 
business. If there is going to be a world government some day, it will 
have to be a democracy based on non-violent conduct between member 
States. 


Thus the future of democracy is far greater than its past and 
there seems to be no rational alternative to it if men and nations are 
to rise to their full stature with equal freedom and equal opportunities 
to all. 


Before I go to non-violence and its significance, it may be 
refreshing to know how the Buddha, the apostle of peace and non- 
violence, upheld the principle of democracy and pin-pointed the essence 
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of democratic functioning. It is well known that he learnt much from 
the republics of the day around him and adopted for his religious organi- 
sation a number of features from them. The republics, especially those 
of the Vrijjis and the Lichhavis, were full-fledged democracies with 
elections, assemblies, rules of procedure, voting by ballot and so on. 
Once on being asked by one of his closest disciples as to the strength 
and continuity of the republics, he is reported to have said as follows : 


And the Blessed One said to him : ‘Have you heard, Ananda, that 
the Vijjians! hold full and frequent public assemblies ?’ 


‘Lord, so I have heard’, replied he. 


‘So long, Ananda’, rejoined the Blessed One, ‘as the Vijjians 
hold these full and frequent public assemblies, so long may they 
be expected not to decline, but to prosper’. 


And in the like manner questioning Ananda, and receiving a 
similar reply, the Blessed One declared as follows the other 
conditions which would ensure the welfare of the Vijjian 
confederacy : 


‘So long, Ananda, as the Vijjians meet together in concord, 
and rise in concord, and carry out their undertakings in concord ; 
so long as they enact nothing not already established (by reason), 
abrogate nothing that has been already enacted, and act in 
accordance with the ancient institutions of the Vijjians as established 
in former days; so long as they honour and esteem and revere 
and support the Vijjian elders, and deem it a point of duty to 
hearken to their words ; so long as no women or girls belonging 
to their clans are detained among them by force or abduction ; 
so long as they honour and esteem and revere and support the 
Vijjian shrines in town or country, and allow not the proper 
offerings and rites, as formerly given and performed, to fall into 
desuetude ; so long as the rightful protection, defence. and support 
shall be fully provided for the arahats among them, so that arahats 
from a distance may enter the realm, and the arahats therein may 
live at ease—so long may the Vijjians be expected not to decline, 
but to prosper.’ 


If a friendly approach, solution of conflicts by mutual adjustment, 
decisions by discussion are some of the fundamentals of democracy, it 
is imperative that an atmosphere of violence, of non-violence, of non- 
fear ought to prevail. In an atmosphere of violence, or mutual fear 





1. A confederacy of republics at Veésali. 
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and distrust, no discussions worth the name can be carried on and no 
democracy can function effectively and continuously. A non-violent 
atmosphere is the basic requirement of a functioning democracy. 


It is in this context that we should try to find out the true meaning 
of non-violence. Though the word non-violence—ahimsd—is negative 
in form, it is really very positive in content. It means love, mutual 
trust, willingness to discuss and decide by discussion, readiness to 
codperate and adjust and so on. Long long ago when an atmosphere of 
violence may have prevailed in early gregarious societies, the then wise 
men must have asked people to cease to be violent, to become non. 
violent. But since then, the word has gathered meanings which have 
enriched it to such an extent that today it is the basic principle of 
any human society, be it only of two persons. Even a single family 
cannot be built up if there is not an atmosphere of non-violence, of 
mutual love and trust.” 


In the early days, non-violence began to be preached and practised 
as an individual virtue. But it was soon found that without its adoption 
on a wider scale, however temporary or superficial it might be in 
different cases, no codperative or collective effort was possible and no 
peace or harmony could be established. From an individual attainment 
it thus developed into a social necessity, and as human groups became 
larger and larger, non-violence became a sine qua non. It is now an 
inseparable companion of democracy wherever it may function, whether 
in a club, in a social institution or in a big republic like that of India or 
the United States. A non-violent atmosphere is a condition precedent 
for any success or progress or prosperity worth the name. in any organi- 
sation, national or international. 


But it was left to the genius of the Mahatma to raise non-violence, 
ahimsa, to the dignity of the most noble and practical weapon of 
resistance to all evil and injustice, whether it be between man and man 
or nation and nation, and whether it is in the economic field or in the 
social or political field. Like democracy, it isa way of life. It is based 
on the realisation that all life is one and on the faith that hatred begets 
hatred and love alone conquers hatred and engenders love. While 
democracy relies on non-violence for its functioning, progress and fulfil- 
ment, non-violence calls upon its votaries to use only democratic 
methods and to rely on the power of love to persuade and convert the 
opponents. But be it remembered forever that both democracy and non- 
violence reinforced by each other must subserve the cause of truth, if 
they are to be effective and successful. Otherwise they build on sand, 
for nothing based on untruth can survive or prosper. 
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Civil Disobedience 


J. B. KRIPALANI 


There has been a good deal of discussion in public and the press about 
the place of civil disobedience, satydgraha, in a democracy. That this 
weapon should not be used in India any more against a government put 
in power democratically by the popular vote has been the contention of 
the Congress governments. This limitation to satyadgraha has not been 
accepted by the opposition parties, including the Communist Party be- 
fore it came to power in Kerala. During their rule in Kerala the Com- 
munists too advanced the Congress plea that civil disobedience against 
a democratically elected government was neither right nor proper nor 
legally or constitutionally justified. It will, therefore, he worth while to 
study Gandhi’s views on the subject. After all it was be who conceived 
the idea and developed the technique of this non-violent method of 
fighting injustice and redressing wrongs. 


Gandhi has never once, in his copious writings on the subject, said 
that civil disobedience cannot be resorted to against a democratically 
formed government. It would be strange if he had. Gandhi never 
believed that the majority opinion must always be right. He assigned the 
supreme place to the individual conscience. But he did not consider it 
infallible. He therefore put on it the restraint of non-violence. If indivi- 
duals and groups do not use violence, or coercion, and are prepared 
willingly to suffer the legal and other consequences of breaking the law, 
they are entitled to do so for what they consider to be right. But who is 
to decide what is right? Here is Gandhi’s cryptic answer : 


Questioner : ‘However honestly a man may strive in his search 
for truth, his notion of truth may be different from that of others. 
Who then is to determine the truth ?” 


Gandhi: ‘The individual himself.’ 
751 
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Questioner : ‘But honest striving after truth is different in 
every case.” 


Gandhi: ‘That is why the non-violence part of it.’ 


Gandhi was conscious of the fact that any system of government, 
foreign or indigenous, democratic or totalitarian, may go wrong. He 
knew that even under democratic forms a government may be autocratic, 
that is, it may be highly centralised or corrupt. In such cases it would 
trample on the individual’s liberty and freedom. Under such circumstances, 
Gandhi proclaimed the supremacy of the individual conscience, 
provided that the individual was willing to suffer the consequences of 
bearing witness to the truth in him. Gandhi also held that it is thus 
that the world has progressed. He says: ‘When Daniel disregarded the 
Laws of the Medes and Persians which offended his conscience and 
meekly suffered the punishment for his disobedience, he offered satydgraha. 
Socrates would not refrain from preaching what he knew to be the truth 
and bravely suffered death. Daniel and Socrates are regarded as having 
been model citizens of the states to which they belonged.’ Further 
Gandhi considered satydgraha as a pure and sure weapon. He says, ‘I 
believe that the use of a pure weapon even from a mistaken motive 
does not fail to produce some good.’ Also, that ‘to put down civil resis- 
tance is to imprison the conscience’. 


Can civil disobedience be offered against a democratic government ? 
The answer would be in the negative if no occasion could ever arise for 
a democratic government to offend an individual’s conscience or to be 
corrupt. This would manifestly be unhistorical and not true to the facts 
of life. However, Gandhi’s answer is clear. He says: ‘I hold non-codpe- 
ration is of universal use. Well applied, its use in politics can displace 
the use of barbarous weapons of mutual destruction. The thing, there- 
fore, to be done is not to restrict its use but to extend it. The risk of 
misuse has undoubtedly to be run.’ But then Gandhi held that ‘no big or 
swift movement can be carried on without bold risks and life will not be 
worth living if it is not attended with large risks’. When, therefore, occa- 
sion demanded he did not hesitate to take grave risks for himself and 
for the nation he led and guided. His whole life was full of risks. 


Gandhi however says that in a well-ordered state the occasions for 
civil resistance would be rare. He says: ‘It is rarely that the occasion 
for civil resistance rises in a well-ordered state. But when it does, it 
becomes a duty that cannot be shirked by one who counts his honour, 
i. e. his conscience, above everything.’ 
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Unfortunately today there are all manner of democracies in vari- 
ous stages of development and under-development. A government may be 
installed in power by the free popular vote, but it may take steps to 
entrench itself in power permanently. Even if it retains the paraphernalia 
of the vote and periodical elections, it may be totalitarian in character. 
We have the examples of the Nazi and communist regimes. In India the 
erstwhile Communist government in Kerala has been charged with trying 
to destroy democracy, after it had come to power through the democra- 
tic vote. Gandhi, therefore, does not talk of democracy but, what is 
more unambiguous, of a well-ordered state; and here, too, he holds that 
civil disobedience may become a duty for a conscientious citizen. 


To further clarify his point Gandhi says: ‘I wish I could persuade 
everybody that civil resistance is the inherent right of a citizen. He does 
not give it up without ceasing to be aman.’ The word ‘citizen’ in this 
context is significant. Only in a democracy is a man a citizen. In a totali- 
tarian regime there are no citizens but only subjects and slaves. 


Gandhi goes so far as to say that civil disobedience is the birth- 
right of the citizen. He holds: ‘It is possible to question the wisdom of 
applying civil disobedience in respect of a particular act or law ; it is pos- 
sible to advise delay and caution. But the right itself cannot be allowed to 
be questioned. It is a birthright that cannot be surrendered without sur- 
render of one’s self-respect.’ 


Gandhi further holds: ‘Civil disobedience becomes a sacred duty 
when the state becomes lawless or, which is the same thing, corrupt ; and 
a citizen who barters with such a state shares its corruption and law- 
lessness’. 


Again Gandhi says: ‘Civil disobedience can be made a sovereign 
remedy for all our ills if we can produce the necessary atmosphere for 
it. For individuals there is always that atmosphere, except when their 
civil disobedience leads to bloodshed.... Even so a call may come 
which one dare not neglect, cost what it may. When the neglect of the 
call means a denial of God, civil disobedience becomes a peremptory 
duty.’ 


‘When a government goes wrong to the extent of hurting the 
national fibre itself, it becomes the right of the subject, indeed it is his 
duty, to withdraw his obedience to the extent it may be required in order 
to bend the government to the national will.’ 


Gandhi held that no tyranny in the world could carry on without 
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the active or passive coéperation of its victims. If they are brave and 
fearless enough to withstand the demands of tyranny and withdraw their 
coéperation, tyranny would collapse. He therefore held that the remedy 
lay with the oppressed. Thus the movement of satydgraha, as conceived 
by him, was one of self-purification. He held that all reform must beign 
with oneself. He says: ‘You assist an administration most effectively by 
obeying its orders and decrees. An evil administration never deserves such 
allegiance. A good man will therefore resist an evil system or administra- 
tion with his whole soul. . . . Civil disobedience is the only and the most 
successful remedy and is obligatory upon him who would disassociate him- 
self from evil’ (italics mine). 


Gandhi was most careful in using words. He not only talks of a 
bad system of government but also of a bad administration. A good sys- 
tem of government may become evil because of bad and corrupt adminis- 
tration. Even democracy may be badly administered. The present con- 
troversies in India between different political parties do not centre on the 
democratic ideal, which all accept, but on how the system is being admi- 
nistered, by the Communist Party till recently in Kerala and by the 
Congress elsewhere. 


Gandhi further held that satydgraha, to be genuine, may be offered 
against one’s wife or one’s children, against rulers, against fellow citizens, 
even against the world. Such a universal force necessarily makes no dis- 
tinction between kinsmen and strangers, young and old, man and woman, 
friend and foe.’ No exception is made here of a government come into 
being democratically. In Gandhi’s view any individual group or govern- 
ment may go wrong and, then, the sovereign remedy is civil disobedience 
and,fiot coercion or violence. 

tes PE 

When G4andhi enunciated his concept of the Trusteeship of the rich, 
it was pointed out to him that it implied the existence of law courts, which 
in the last resort could compel fulfilment of the terms of the trust. Where, 
he was asked, was this court of justice in his Trusteeship of the rich and 
the capitalists. His reply was that there was none, except civil disobe- 
dience. It was civil disobedience which would compel compliance with the 
terms of the Trust. 


It is often said that civil disobedience is not constitutional. Gandhi’s' ° 


emphatic view was that civil disobedience is not unconstitutional. Inasmuch 
as the person or persons who offer civil disobedience are non-violent and 
are willing to pay the penalty of disobedience they are acting ed&stitution- 
ally. . 
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A constitution, if it is really democratic, cannot deny to the indvi- 
dual the right to act according to his conscience, provided that he does so 
non-violently, without violating the rights of fellow citizens, and is willing 
to bear the consequences of his disobedience. 


Gandhi goes further and holds that civil disobedience is not an ille- 
gal activity. It is not the violation of the law but the fulfilment of a 
higher law. Socrates violated the law inasmuch as he refused to 
refrain from preaching to the young and arguing with them. He again 
violated the law when he refused to pay the fine for what he considered a 
lawful activity. He refused to accept the judgement of constituted autho- 
rity so far as his guilt was concerned. But he did not refuse to bear the 
consequences of his disobedience though it meant his drinking the cup of 
poison. He was the first satydgrahi known to history. He was opposing 
the newly constituted democracy of Athens, after the Tyranny of the 
Thirty. 


Was Socrates a law-abiding or a law-breaking citizen? He himself 
answers the question in Crifo. 


His friend, Crito, advised secret flight from jail before the cup of 
poison was administered. To him Socrates replies: ‘Consider the matter 
this way. Imagine that I am about to play truant ...and the laws and 
the government come and interrogate me: ‘‘Tell us, Socrates”, they say, 
“what are you about ? Are you not going by an act of yours to overturn 
us—the laws and the whole state as far as in you lies? Do you imagine 
that a state can subsist and not be overthrown, in which the decisions of 
law have no power, but are set aside and trampled upon by individuals ?”’ 
What will be our answer, Crito, to these and the like words?... Shall 
we reply, ‘Yes, but the state has injured us and given an unjust 
sentence’’?. . 


‘And was that our agreement with you?” the law would answer ; 
“or were you to abide by the sentence of the state ?”” And if I were to ex- 
press my astonishment at their words, the law would probably add: 
‘‘Answer, Socrates.... Tell us—what complaint have you to make 
against us which justifies you in attempting to destroy us and the state ? In 
the first place, did we not bring you into existence? ... Say whether you 
have any objection to urge against those of us . . . who after birth regulate 
the nurture and education of children, in which you also were trained ?. . . 
Well, then, since you were brought into the world and nurtured and edu- 
cated by us, can you deny in the first place that you are our child and 
slave?... And if this is true you are not on equal terms with us; nor 
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can you think that you have a right to. . . destroy us in return, and your 
country as far as in you lies....’’ What answer shall we make to this, 
Crito ? Do the laws speak truly or do they not?’ To this Crito replies in 
the affirmative. 


Further Socrates points out to Crito that the laws would argue that 
by remaining in the city for seventy years and not leaving it and having 
experience of the manner in which justice is administered in the state he 
has entered into an implied contract that he will do as they command him. 
“ ‘Moreover, you might in the course of the trial, if you had liked, have 
fixed the penalty at banishment ; the state which refuses to let you go now 
would have let you go then. But you pretended that you preferred death 
to exile.... And now you have forgotten these fine sentiments and pay 
no respect to us, the laws, of whom you are the destroyer. ... You, Soc- 
rates, are breaking the covenants and agreements which you made with 
us at your leisure. In your old age you will not be ashamed to violate 
the most sacred laws from a miserable desire of a little more life. Listen 
then to us and not to Crito.” ’ 


Socrates concludes: ‘This, dear Crito, is the voice which I seem to 
have been hearing in my ears, like the sound of the flute in the ears of the 
mystic. I know that anything more you may say will be in vain. . .. Leave 
me then to fulfil the will of God and to follow whither He leads.’ 


This, in brief, is the position that Socrates takes. He breaks the law 
and yet says he is the slave of the laws. All the benefits he and his children 
had enjoyed have been under the protection of the laws. He also admits 
that between him and the laws there is an implied contract of subordina- 
tion and not of equality by virtue of his continued residence in the city 
and accepting its benefits. Is there not a clear contradiction between the 
two positions enunciated by Socrates, of disobeying the law and being 
subservient to it ? Socrates seems to find no contradiction. It is only an 
apparent contradiction. In fact when Socrates seems to break the law he 
thinks that in reality he is not breaking the law, because he does so under 
three limitations: (1) he obeys a higher law, that of his conscience, which 
a good constitution must respect even though it may be obliged to punish 
violation of the law; (2) the law is broken non-violently ; and (3) the 
violator is prepared to pay the full penalty of violation willingly and 
cheerfully. 


Socrates in his defence, in the Apology, shows that he is a good and 
patriotic citizen of the state. He says: ‘Men of Athens, I honour and love 
you best. I shall obey God rather than you and while I have life I shall 
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never cease from the practice and teaching of philosophy.’ He also re- 
counts the services he has faithfully rendered to the state, and on several 
occasions at the peril of his life. He is a good citizen who not only obeys 
the laws but respects his fellow citizens. Such a one, even while breaking 
a law, is in reality not breaking the law, but fulfilling it in a higher and 
nobler sense. 


In Crito, the laws do not take Socrates to task for violating 
them when he refused to obey his judges and refrain from preach- 
ing to the young. Again they, the laws, do not blame him for refusing 
to pay the fine imposed upon him. They would blame him only if he 
followed the advice of his friend, Crito, and escaped from jail. The first 
two cases of disobedience are civil, because for them he is willing to pay 
the penalty imposed by the lawful authority. Leaving the jail surreptitio- 
usly would be criminal disobedience, because he would not be prepared to 
suffer willingly the penalty attached to absconding. If he were he would 
leave the jail openly and in daylight. Nay, if not seen he would invite the 
attention of the jail warders to his act of leaving their custody. If he did 
this there would be no point in absconding for he will not be allowed to 
do so but will get the added punishment for trying to abscond, which is 
against the law. That was not what Crito had advised. He had advised 
deceiving the authorities and gaining freedom. That is not civil but 
criminal disobedience. As such it will injure the laws and the state. 


The same point is made clear in the life of Christ. When the autho- 
rities of the temple accused him of breaking the Jewish laws he declared 
that he had come ‘not to destroy but to fulfil the law’. He could say this 
even when he was violating any number of laws and conventions prescribed 
by the heads of the Jewish religion. Jesus, it seems, saw no contradic- 
tion in his mission of fulfilling the law and breaking many of the prescribed 
laws of his religion. Sometimes the law in its spirit and essence can be ful- 
filled only when its external regulations are violated. The law is thus 
transcended. It can be transcended when its scope is extended to bring out 
its essence more effectively. This was possible not by adhering to the letter 
of the law but by violating it. ‘The letter killeth but the spirit saveth.’ 


In modern times Thoreau, Emerson and Tolstoy have advocated 
civil disobedience to vindicate the right of the individual conscience. 
Thoreau in his Essay on Civil Disobedience says : ‘Must the citizen ever for 
a moment, or in the least degree, resign his conscience to the legislator ? 
Why has every man a conscience then? I think we should be men first, and 
subjects afterwards. It is not desirable to cultivate a respect for law, so 
much as for the right... . It is truly enough said, that a corporation has 
no conscience.’ Further he says: ‘All men recognize the right of a citizen 
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to refuse obedience to and to resist the Government when its tyranny and 
inefficiency are great and unendurable.’ 


One of Thoreau’s sayings has become a classic: ‘Under a Govern- 
ment which imprisons any unjustly, the true place for a just man is also a 
prison.’ 


However Thoreau, Emerson and Tolstoy thought generally of the 
right of individuals to civil disobedience. The latter two had no occasion, 
as Thoreau had, of putting their theory into practice. Thoreau also had 
occasion to offer civil resistance only once in his life. Gandhi contemplated 
not only individual but collective civil disobedience for the redress of 
political, social and economic wrongs. He organised in his lifetime many 
collective movements in pursuance of his technique of civil disobedience. 
In the process he systematised it. Let us then see what Gandhi has to say 
about civil disobedience or satydgraha, as he called it. 


On this aspect of breaking the laws, Gandhi says: ‘Civil disobedi- 
ence presupposes a scrupulous observance of all laws which do not hurt 
the moral sense. ... Thoughtless disobedience means disruption of the 
state. The first thing, therefore, for those who aspire after civil disobedi- 
ence is to learn the art of willingly obeying the state laws, whether they 
like them or not. Civil disobedience is not a state of lawlessness, but pre- 
supposes a law-abiding spirit, combined with self-restraint.’ 


‘Only when a citizen has disciplined himself in the art of voluntary 
obedience to the state laws is he justified on rare occasions deliberately 
but non-violently to disobey them and expose himself to the penalty of 
the breach.’ 


‘I have found that it is our first duty to render voluntary obedience 
to law, but whilst doing that duty I have also seen that when law fosters 
untruth, it becomes a duty to disobey it. We can do so by never swerving 
from truth and suffering the consequence of our disobedience.’ 


‘The use of civil disobedience will be healthy, necessary and effective 
only if we otherwise conform to the laws of all growth. Civil disobedience 
is a beautiful variant to signify growth ; it is not discordance, which spells 
death’ (italics mine). 


‘Before one can be fit for the practice of civil disobedience, one must 
have rendered a willing and respectful obedience to the state laws. A 
satyadgrahi obeys the laws of society intelligently and of his own free will, 
because he considers it his sacred duty to do so. It is only when a per- 
son has thus obeyed the laws of society scrupulously, that he is in a 
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position to judge as to which particular rules are good and just and which 
unjust and iniquitous. Only then does the right accrue to him of the 
civil disobedience of certain laws in well-defined circumstances.’ 


‘A satydgrahi is nothing if not instinctively law-abiding, and it is his 
law-abiding nature which exacts from him implicit obedience to the 
highest law, that is, the voice of his conscience. Every law gives the sub- 
ject an opportunity to obey the primary sanction or the secondary, and I 
venture to suggest that the satydgrahi by inviting secondary sanction obeys 
the law. He does not act like the ordinary offender, who not only commits 
a breach of the laws of the land, whether good or bad, but wishes to avoid 
the consequences of that breach’ (italics mine). 


Gandhi’s view is emphatic that when one obeys the laws and is a 
loyal citizen and yet on occasion breaks the law because it is against his 
conscience and is prepared to pay the penalty provided for the breach of 
law willingly, he is not breaking the law. 


Again Gandhi says: ‘It is only when a people have proved their 
active loyalty by obeying the many laws of the state that they acquire the 
right of civil disobedience.’ 


‘Daniel and Socrates are regarded as model citizens of the states to 
which they belonged, Prahlada a model son, Mirabai a model wife.’ They 
fulfilled the law though apparently breaking it. 


As a matter of fact there has never been a reformer or a prophet who 
has not broken laws as they existed or as prescribed by the ruling autho- 
rity, be it political, social or religious. Law-making was never, as it is to- 
day, the exclusive function of the state. Asa matter of fact that was its 
least function. Its chief function was to see that the immemorial laws or 
those that were customary or made by religious and social heads or orga- 
nisations were observed. The political authority was further to inflict 
appropriate penalties for non-observance of laws not always made by itself. 
When a religious law or convention was broken, the priesthood decided 
the case and handed the sinner or the criminal (there was no distinction 
then) to the political authority. This was done in the case of Christ. The 
authorities of the temple adjudged Christ to be guilty and awarded him 
the punishment of death on the cross. The Roman governor only carried 
out the punishment. While carrying it out, he washed his hands clean of 
punishing a man in whom he saw no evil. The state in ancient times rarely 
made laws. The sanctions attached to the laws that existed or were made 
by associations, other than the state, were no less stringent than those 
attached to laws made by the political authority or the state. Often psy- 
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chologically they were more stringent and compelling. All such laws, and 
those that in later days were made by the state, were broken by reformers, 
prophets and pioneers. The progress of society has depended, so to say, 
upon those who did not hesitate to break the existing laws, whether reli- 
gions, social or political. Only so could a higher law be evolved. Gene- 
rally these law-breakers have been good, peaceful and patriotic citizens, as 
were Socrates, Jesus and Gandhi and a host of others known and unknown 
to history. They all broke the law to fulfil the law. 


In our recent struggle to evolve a more just social order, we had to 
break many social and religious laws and conventions, having reference to 
untouchability, caste, inter-dining, foreign travel etc. For all these viola- 
tions the pioneer had to suffer social obloquy and ostracism. These are 
more stringent punishments than jail-going. They often involve the 
members of the family of the offending individual. All our modern reli- 
gious, social and political reformers, such as Svami Dayanand, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Gandhi, and all the other leaders and followers in the 
national struggle were law-breakers of one sort or the other. They all had 
to suffer, and some of them paid for their disobedience with their lives. 
Even scientific innovators have had to bear the cross for the advancement 
of knowledge. Those who have through the ages broken old conventions, 
whether in literature or art, had also to pay their price. In fact without 
disobedience to existing laws and conventions there can be no advance in 
any sphere of life. Yet all this is not criminal but civil disobedience. It is 
not anti-social, but rather it helps to organise society on firmer 
foundations and higher levels. 


In what I have written I have made three points clear: (1) the law 
of the conscience is supreme ; (2) civil disobedience can be offered, what- 
ever the nature of the State, whether autocratic or democratic; and 
(3) civil disobedience is constitutional action and though apparently 
violating the law is really the fulfilment of the law. 


I have discussed in this limited space only these aspects of civil dis- 
obedience. I have not discussed whether a particular movement of civil 
disobedience in the present is justified or not and whether it adheres to 
the conditions laid down by Gandhi—namely, adherence to truth and non- 
violence, readiness to bear the consequences willingly, humble submission 
to the law, etc. I have also not discussed whether in India today there is 
the necessary atmosphere for launching a movement of civil disobedience 
in any particular area against specific or general grievances. Whatever the 
atmosphere and the circumstances, individuals cannot escape the obliga- 
tion of bearing witness to the truth that is in them and suffering the 
consequences. 
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Nuclear Explosions and 
World Peace 


HORACE ALEXANDER 


The present age is faced with a dilemma in the world of power politics 
which it may fairly be claimed is new: either the great nations of the 
world must honestly agree to renounce the use of the newest type of 
weapon, or the world will speedily be brought to an end. Hitherto, 
however drunk with power some world conqueror might become, he 
could only scourge half a continent at the most ; and normally, after the 
armies had passed, the peasants who remained alive would soon begin to 
rebuild their huts, replough their fields, and rebuild the foundations of 
civilized life. Indeed, as Gandhi long ago pointed out, if the history of 
man had really consisted, as the history books too often suggest, of the 
deeds of emperors and war lords only, mankind would long ago have 
perished. Happily, the truth has always been that the vast majority of 
human beings have lived peaceably with their neighbours, and have gone 
on quietly producing food and other necessities for life with little regard 
to the misdeeds of their rulers. 


Today this is no longer the situation. Unless the rulers of the 
world learn to restrain their use of power, unless the poison of power 
can somehow be eradicated from the texture of the great Nation-State of 
our time, mankind is almost certainly doomed to perish, and to destroy 
this beautiful earth, with its inhabitants, trees and flowers, animals, birds 
and fishes, and all. 


The philosopher, duly instructed in modern astronomical knowledge, 
may say : What does it matter, from the angle of-eternity, whether life on 
one tiny satellite of one little star disappears into oblivion? Will there 
not still be millions of stars and planets left? But such an attitude will 
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hardly appeal to the ordinary man. This earth, and this earth alone, is 
the home of the human species as we know him. Apparently millions of 
years have been spent in bringing the earth to its present state of 
development. The cultural achievements of man even in the past few 
centuries of that vast story are such that every decent-minded human 
being must wish to pass them on, enriched if possible, to unborn 
generations for centuries to come. Perhaps the most horrible blasphemy 
of all is to suggest that perhaps it is now ‘God’s will’ that the world 
should come to an end. Whatever else may be said about human folly, 
let not man accuse God of making him a fool. In this whole discussion, 
perhaps it is better to leave theology out. 


Of course this does not mean that the issue facing the human race 
can be decided without some ultimate sense of values. Indeed, it is just 
here that we are in the greatest difficulty. Gandhi’s life-task consisted 
in the effort to apply the moral law to politics. He refused to believe in 
the ordinary laws of political expediency. In particular, it was his 
conviction that the national State should rely no longer on military force 
for its defence, but that it should have the courage to disarm, even if 
necessary in the face of threats of armed invasion from its neighbours. 
But at the same time he was a realist. He knew that in fact neither the 
people of India nor the people of any other modern State had today the 
immense moral courage to follow this bold line. The vast majority of 
thinking citizens of every State believe that it is a vital necessity to keep 
up armed forces adequate for ‘defence’. And as it is futile to rely on 
armament that is out of date, this today comes very near to saying: ‘We 
(Indians, Pakistanis, French, Germans, Japanese, whom you will) must 
have the latest nuclear bombs at our disposal ; otherwise, the “enemy” 
will suddenly overwhelm us’. So we are back at our dilemma. Either 
we all agree to renounce these weapons, or we all go on making them, 
till someone starts the shooting, and the world ends in a mass of 
deadness. 


Is there any way out? It must be confessed that the outlook is 
extremely gloomy. Deep mutual distrust still separates the nations of the 
world. The Americans do not believe that the Russians can ever be 
trusted to keep their promises, nor the Russians the Americans. The 
same, I think, is generally true as between Indians and Pakistanis ; 
perhaps as between French and Germans, and so on. So what hope is 
there ? 


Some of our statesmen assure us that the chief hope comes from 
fear. All the statesmen today know that once the nuclear explosions 
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NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS AND WORLD PEACE 


begin, ruin is almost inevitable for every country, including even the one 
that begins the bombing. Therefore, no statesman really wants war. 
This is perhaps an advance from only twenty-five years ago when Hitler, 
for example, almost certainly wanted to wage a war of revenge, and 
would have felt himself cheated if he had got what he wanted without 
war. Of course, he calculated that he was bound to win. He was 
wrong, but only just wrong. 


Today, it would be rasher than ever for a powerful statesman to 
assume that his country would win. So, up to a point, fear is doubtless 
a deterrent on reckless policies. But as I write, the great powers still 
seem to be following their policies of ‘Brinkmanship’, that is, of pressing 
their opponent as hard as possible, under threat of letting loose the 
bombers if he does not give way, so that one wonders how long human 
endurance, on the part of innumerable young airmen poised for instant 
action, to say nothing of their exhausted chiefs, endlessly negotiating for 
ends that are for ever as far away as the carrot suspended in front of the 
donkey’s nose, can continue. Within another few years, surely there 
will be a catastrophe unless this unbearable tension is somehow relaxed. 
But how ? 


Philip Noel-Baker, in his remarkable book The Arms Race, has 
demonstrated that the powers have, within recent years, come near to a 
general agreement on disarmament, in spite of all the technical details. 
The failure has been due, not to technical difficulties, but to political 
considerations. His conclusion is that if, in every land, hundreds of 
dedicated men and women will devote themselves to the task of pressing 
for an agreed disarmament, the Governments will be obliged to make the 
agreements that have been so near and yet so far. At least, one may 
urge that citizens of the world who care for world peace should try to 
instruct themselves on what has happened, and continue to press their 
Governments to show greater courage. 

Another type of action that is at least getting some attention from 
press and public is typified by the so-called Aldermaston marches in 
England. Those who take part in these marches are all dedicated to the 
conviction that it would be right for Britain to renounce the nuclear 
bombings absolutely, and to stop the manufacture of bombs without 
waiting for any international agreement, and to face the possible con- 
sequences, however disastrous from the point of view of national survival, 
without fear. This is, in fact, an appeal to the very opposite of fear, an 
appeal to what Gandhi called the matchless power of truth. 
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I have not been able to participate in these marches ; but those who 
have done so, including some middle-aged men and women who are not, 
I am sure, carried away by easy heady enthusiasm, have found them 
profoundly stimulating and hopeful ; and the response of the public has 
been more and more positive. It may well be that less than one per cent 
of the population of England is directly affected by such action. But the 
spiritual forces of mankind have little relation to numbers or democratic 
majorities. If a mighty force is being engendered, it will begin to 
influence the whole national mind, spreading hope and confidence and 
courage in the place of apathy, indifference, fear and despair. 


I do not expect that these actions of a small minority, however 
dedicated, will suddenly lead the British Government to announce its 
determination to stop all nuclear preparations. Its effect is likely to be 
much less spectacular ; but perhaps, in the end, even more profound. 


So long as it is tacitly assumed on every side that the only things 
that finally count in human affairs, even in world politics, are military 
and economic might, there is little hope for mankind. Géandhi believed, 
and tried to demonstrate in his whole life, that the power of the human 
spirit is mightier than the power of any bomb. The right use of both 
reason and conviction can turn the world from suicide to a new era of 
fruitful codperation. If we have faith that in the hearts of all peoples 
everywhere, whether they are Russians or Chinese. or Pakistanis or 
Americans, whether they are statesmen or financiers or ordinary men and 
women, there is an essential element of goodness, which can be released 
if they see that their neighbours have faith in them, then there is still 
hope that mankind can find the way to paths of peace and goodwill. 
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A Study of the Meanings of 
Non-violence 


GENE SHARP 


‘Non-violence’, ‘non-violent resistance’, ‘satydgraha’ and ‘pacifism’ are 
words now frequently found in such newspapers as the Manchester 
Guardian, The Times, and the New York Times. 


The Negroes of Montgomery, Alabama, conduct a year-long non- 
violent bus boycott. Danilo Dolci is jailed for leading hungry Sicilians 
in a non-violent demonstration. Jehovah’s Witnesses continue to gain 
adherents to their creed, which includes refusal of military duty. The 
word ‘pacifism’ appears frequently in news reports from Germany. 


The crew of the ketch Golden Rule go to prison for attempting to 
stop U.S. nuclear tests by sailing into the Pacific ‘proving grounds’. The 
Welsh Nationalists use non-violent resistance in addition to educational 
and electoral methods in their struggle for Welsh self-government. 
Young Frenchmen begin their fifth year in prison as war resisters. 


London newspapers headline the arrest of 45 opponents of nuclear 
weapons for civil disobedience in non-violently ‘invading’ a rocket base 
site in an effort to halt construction. In India, Vinoba Bhave redistri- 





* The first version of this article was a chapter of the writer’s M.A. thesis in 
sociology: Non-violence: A Sociological Study (Ohio State University, 1951). A 
slightly popularised revision appeared in Mankind (Hyderabad), December 1956, under 
the title ‘A Typology of Non-violence’. A pamphlet reprint of this, under the title 
The Meaning of Non-violence, was issued in 1957 by Housemans Bookshop, London. 
The writer then made several major changes and additions, included documentation 
and completely re-wrote the paper. This revision was published in the American 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, March 1959, under the title ‘The Meanings of Non- 
violence : A Typology’. The present version is a further revision containing some new 
documentation, a more extensive introduction, and statements and descriptions 
illustrating the respective types of nonv-iolence within the text itself. 
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butes land by ‘looting with love’. A Mennonite father refuses to send 
his children to an Ohio school because he believes they will be taught 
war-like and un-Godly ideas. Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall 
lectures to top British naval, army and air-force officers on ‘The Alterna- 
tive to the Nuclear Deterrent: Non-violent Resistance’. Women of 
Budapest stop Russian tanks by lying down in front of them. 


Filmstar Don Murray, as a religious pacifist, helps resettle World 
War II refugees still without homes. South African ‘Black Sash’ women 
keep silent vigils to defend the Constitution. Hundreds in Britain march 
four days in rain, snow and sun to the Aldermaston Atomic Weapons 
Research Establishment in protest against nuclear weapons. The AIll- 
African Peoples’ Conference in Accra pledges support for non-violent 
resistance, including civil disobedience, movements for the liberation of 
Africa. 


Although almost everyone says the world must end war forever or 
be destroyed, the ideas and ideals of ‘non-violence! and methods of non- 
violent social action are still espoused by only minorities. But they have 
now risen to sufficient prominence that they must be reckoned with in 
world thinking and events. Gandhi is in large degree responsible for 
this. The impact of ‘non-violence’, however, is now felt in many parts of 
the world and arises from diverse sources. This increased awareness of 
‘non-violence’ has come despite (or because of) the fact that many of the 
ideas, ideals and methods of ‘non-violence’ run counter to established 
orthodoxies and socially approved behaviour. They also stand in 
contrast to modern developments of violence: totalitarianism and nuclear 
weapons. 


Despite this growing awareness of ‘non-violence’ there is widespread 
confusion about just what ‘non-violence’ is. All the above examples and 
many more have been labelled with the terms ‘non-violence’ and ‘paci- 
fism’. This lack of clarity has had its effect on the groups promoting 
non-violent approaches, on criticisms by their opponents, and on the 
thinking of still others. The usual degree of misunderstanding which 
may result from a varied and imprecise use of terms becomes plain 
confusion when the phenomena concerned are relatively little known. 
When these phenomena include unorthodox ideas, beliefs and methods of 
resistance— each of which may be associated with strong emotions among 
both proponents and opponents—the confusion may become chaos. 





1. ‘Non-violence’ in this paper refers to the absence of physical violence against 
human beings. Fuller definitions are offered in subsequent sections. 
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A STUDY OF THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


At first glance, all that is ‘not violence’ may seem to be of a single 
kind. In a society where such systems of ideas, beliefs and behaviour are 
usually regarded as esoteric, ‘crack-pot’, impractical, dangerous or 
simply strange, few people undertake a sufficiently serious examination of 
these phenomena to make them aware that quite different types of belief 
and behaviour are involved. ‘Pacifism’, ‘passive resistance’, ‘non- 
violence’ and the other terms are commonly used either as broad 
generalities (glittering, scathing or just vague) or with a wide variety of 
more specific meanings for the same word. A failure, however, to discern 
the very real differences among the various types of ‘non-violence’ and to 
exercise more care in the use of the terms may have a number of undesir- 
able consequences. Two of these are that evaluation of the merits and 
demerits of these approaches will be seriously handicapped, and that re- 
search in this area will face unnecessary difficulties 


Persons rejecting violence on grounds of principle have rarely 
analysed the relation of their particular belief systems to others also reject- 
ing violence. They have failed to do this largely because such analysis 
has seemed to them irrelevant : their duty was to follow the imperatives 
of their beliefs. However, some of them have recognized differences in 
motivation and behaviour among those rejecting violence. 


For example, Guy F. Hershberger, a Mennonite, distinguishes 
between ‘non-resistance’ and ‘modern pacifism’. Non-resistance, he says. 
describes the faith and life of those ‘who cannot have any part in warfare 
because they believe the Bible forbids it, and who renounce all coercion, 
even non-violent coercion’. Pacifism, he says, is ‘a term which covers 
many types of opposition to war’.? 


Some Western pacifists* have seen Gandhi's approach as sufficiently 
different from their own that they have felt it was not genuinely ‘pacifist’. 
Reginald Reynolds writes: ‘A reading of “‘official’’ [British] pacifist 
literature from, say, 1920 onwards would reveal some odd things which 
many pacifists would prefer to forget. People accepted as ‘‘leading 
pacifists” were, as late as 1930, writing abusive articles about Gandhi and 
defending British Rule in India. Such articles and letters could be found 
in The Friend (weekly unofficial paper of the Quakers), in Reconciliation 
(monthly organ of the Fellowship of Reconciliation), and in No More 


2. Hershberger, ‘Biblical Non-resistance and Modern Pacifism’, The Mennonite 
Quarterly Review, July 1943 ; cited by Theodore Paullin, Iniroduction to Non-violence 
(Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Pacifist Research Bureau, 1944) p. 5. 


3. ‘Pacifists’ here refers to persons and groups refusing participation in war on 
ethical, moral or religious grounds. 
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War (the monthly organ of the [No More War] movement)’.* 


Western pacifists have sometimes distinguished between the 
‘religious’ pacifists and the ‘non-religious’ pacifists who base their paci- 
fism on ‘humanitarian’ or ‘philosophical’ considerations. This distinction 
has also been made by non-pacifists.5 Pacifists have also recognized 
differences among themselves in their response to military conscription. 
There have been : (a) the ‘absolutists’ who believe in civil disobedience to 
such laws and refuse codperation with the administrative agencies for 
military conscription even to obtain their personal exemption from 
military duty where the law allows for such exemption ; (b) those who 
refuse entry into the armed forces (even as non-combatants) but are 
willing to codperate with the conscription system to obtain their exemp- 
tion from military duty and are willing to perform alternative civilian 
work where such alternative is allowed ; and (c) those who refuse to bear 
arms but are willing to perform non-combatant (e.g. medical) duties 
within the armed forces.*® 


Although Gandhi never wrote systematic treatises on ‘non-violence’, 
he did distinguish between two or more types of ‘non-violence’.’? After 
first calling his South African protest movements ‘passive resistance’, he 
discarded the term and adopted a new term, satydgraha.2 ‘When in a 
meeting of Europeans I found that the term ‘‘passive resistance’’ was too 
narrowly construed, that it was supposed to be a weapon of the weak, 
that it could be characterized by hatred, and that it could finally mani- 
fest itself as violence, I had to demur to all these statements and explain 
the real nature of the Indian movement. It was clear that a new word 
must be coined by the Indians to designate their struggle’. Gandhi also 
seems to have assumed an implicit distinction between Western pacifism 
and satydagraha, although explicit statements to this effect are difficult to 
find. Bharatan Kum4rappa, in an introductory note to a small collection 





4. Reynolds, ‘What Are Pacifists Doing ?’, Peace News (London), 20 July 1956. 

5. For example, the U.S. conscription law provides for alternatives to military duty 
for those objecting to it because of religious belief and training, but denies such 
alternatives to objectors whose pacifism arises from a personal philosophy, humani- 
tarianism, or social, economic or political views. 

6. Military conscription laws throughout the world vary concerning provisions for 
objectors. Many make no provisions for exemption from military duty or alternative 
civilian duty. Some include either or both provisions for objectors establishing their 
sincerity. Still others provide either or both provisions only for certain objectors, such 
as ‘religious’ ones. 

7. As will be indicated below, the term ‘non-violence’ is used in a much broader 
sense in this paper than it was by Gandhi. 

8. Satydgraha will be defined below. 

9. M.K. Gandhi, The Story of My Experiments With Truth (Ahmedabad, Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1956) p. 318. 
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A STUDY OF THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


of Gandhi’s writings prepared for the World Pacifist Conference in India, 
December 1949—January 1950, writes: ‘It is a far cry... from pacifism 
to Gandhiji’s idea of non-violence. While pacifism hopes to get rid of 
war chiefly by refusing to fight and by carrying on propaganda against 
war, Gandhiji goes much deeper and sees that war cannot be avoided, so 
long as the seeds of it remain in man’s breast and grow and develop in 
his social, political and economic life. Gandhiji’s cure is, therefore, very 
radical and far-reaching. It demands nothing less than rooting out 
violence from oneself and from one’s environment.”!? 


The American sociologist Clarence Marsh Case in his study of such 
phenomena explicitly recognises differences between various types,” 
although he makes no attempt to devolop a typology. He uses the terms 
‘non-violent resistance’ and ‘passive resistance’ interchangeably.!” 


Political scientist Dr Mulford Sibley has distinguished three types 
of ‘non-violence’: Hindu pacifism (satydgraha), Christian pacifism, and 
revolutionary secular pacifism.4* This classification, however, did not 
purport to encompass the field of ‘non-violence’ and was limited to those 
modern types of pacifism containing political theory. Professor Leo 
Kuper of the Sociology Department of Natal University has distinguished 
between non-violent resistance movements aimed at achieving their goals 
by means of embarrassment and conversion of their opponents respec- 
tively ;!4 but, again, this does not purport to be a full typology. 


Theodore Paullin’® comes close to developing a typology of ‘non- 
violence’, although this was not his main intention. Paullin structured 
his discussion on the basis of six types resulting from a continuum ‘at 
one end of which we place violence coupled with hatred, and at the other, 
dependence only upon the application of positive love and goodwill. In 
the intermediate positions we might place (1) violence without hatred, 
(2) non-violence practised by necessity rather than because of principle, 
(3) non-violent coercion, (4) satydgraha and non-violent direct action, and 
(5) non-resistance."4® The non-violence extremity of his continuum, 





10. Kuméarappa, ‘Editor’s Note’ in Gandhi, For Pacifists (Ahmedabad, Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1949). 


11. Case, Non-violent Coercion : A Siudy in Methods of Social Pressure, (New York, 
The Century Com pany, 1923) p. 287. 


12. Ibid., p. 4. 


13. Sibley, The Political Theories of Modern Pacifism: An Analysis and Criticism 
(Philadelphia, Pacifist Research Bureau, 1944). 


wn Kuper, Passive Resistance in South Africa (London, Jonathan Cape, 1956) 
pp. k 


15. Op. cit. 
16. Ibid., p. 8. 
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‘active goodwill and reconciliation’, becomes the sixth type. Because 
Paullin’s main objective in the booklet was to consider the application 
of ‘non-violent means of achieving group purposes””’ his classification has 
suifered through lack of development and refinement. Some types of 
‘non-violence’ have not been included,?® and some seem classified incor- 
rectly. Paullin has, however, made a genuine contribution. towards 
developing a typology. 


Generic Non-Violence 


The whole gamut of behaviour and belief characterized by an 
abstention from physical violence is hereafter described by the term 
‘generic non-violence’. This is the sense in which the term ‘non- 
violence’ has been hitherto used in this paper.2° ‘Generic non-violence’ 
thus includes a wide variety of types of ‘non-violence’ : all the examples 
briefly listed in the opening section of this paper and more. These vary 
widely on several points, such as whether ‘non-violence’ is viewed as 
intrinsically good or simply as an effective method of action, the degree 
of passivity and activity, the presence or absence of strategy, and whether 
the followers of the approach are ‘other worldly’ or ‘this worldly’. These 
phenomena have in common only the abstention from physical violence, 
either generally or in meeting particular conflict situations, or both. 
Not included in this broad classification are : (1) hermits and (2) cases of 
cowardice (both involving a de facto withdrawal, though for different 
reasons, from aspects of life involving physical violence rather than the 
offering of a non-violent response in the situation) ; and (3) legislation, 
State decrees, etc., (backed by threat of physical violence, as imprison- 
ment, execution, etc.). 


Pacifism 


The term ‘pacifism’ as here defined, includes the belief systems of 
those persons and groups who, as a minimum, refuse participation in all 
international or civil wars or violent revolutions and base this refusal on 


17. Ibid., p. 9. 
18. For example, non-violent resistance with mixed motives of principle and expedi- 
ency, and groups rejecting international wars but not necessarily personal violence. 


19. For example, including William Lloyd Garrison’s approach under ‘satydgraha 
and non-violent direct action’. 


20. ‘Generic non-violence’ and ‘non-violence’ for the purposes of this typology have 


thus a much broader meaning than that given to ‘non-violence’ by Gandhi and certain 
other votaries of non-violence. Gandhi often referred to non-violence as being 
essentially the same as love. It was ahimsd, which involved non-injury in thought, word 
and deed to all living things. It rejected ill-will and hatred as well as physical 
violence. For clarity, the new term ‘generie non-violence’ will be used hereafter in 
this paper, now that the subject area has been introduced. 
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A STUDY OF THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


moral, ethical or religious principle. Such persons and groups are here 
called ‘pacifists’. ‘Pacifism’ is thus a narrower term than ‘generic non- 
violence’, and is an intermediary classification including several of the 
types of generic non-violence described below. These are indicated 
below after the typology. 


Non-Violent Resistance and Direct Action 


‘Non-violent resistance and direct action’ is another intermediary 
classification, being both narrower than ‘generic non-violence’ and 
broader than the specific types. The methods of ‘non-violent resistance 
and direct action’ fall on a continuum between personal exemplary 
behaviour and verbal persuasion at one end and sabotage and physical 
violence at the other. 


‘Non-violent resistance and direct action’ refers to those methods 
of resistance and direct action without physical violence in which the 
members of the non-violent group perform either (1) acts of omission— 
that is, they refuse to perform acts which they usually perform, and are 
expected by custom to perform, or are required by law or regulation to 
perform ; or (2) ects of commission—that is, they insist on performing 
acts which they usually do not perform, are not expected by custom to 
perform, or are forbidden by law or regulation from performing ; or 
(3) both. 


These methods are ‘extra-constitutional’ : that is, they do not rely 
upon established procedures of the State (whether parliamentary or non- 
parliamentary) for achieving their objective. Such acts may be directed 
towards a change in, or abolition of, existing attitudes, values, social 
patterns, customs or social structure, or a combination of these. Such 
change or abolition may take place whether these attitudes etc. are of 
the society as a whole or of only a section of it. Such acts may also be 
directed, in defence of attitudes, values, social patterns, customs, or 
social structure, or a combination of these, against attempts of the 
opponent to alter or to abolish them, whether by the introduction of 
particular or general innovations or both. 


In some cases of non-violent resistance and direct action the primary 
intent is to change attitudes and values as a preliminary to changing 
policies. In other cases, the primary intent is to change policies (or 
thwart attempts to change policies) whether or not the opponents have 
first changed their attitudes and values. In other cases, the intent may 
be to change simultaneously attitudes and policies. Included in ‘non- 
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violent resistance and direct action’ are those cases where violence has 
been rejected because of (1) religious, ethical or moral reasons; (2) 
considerations of expediency ; and (3) mixed motivations of various 
types. Where the behaviour of the non-violent group is primarily 
resistance, usually acts of omission, it can be described simply as ‘non- 
violent resistance’. Where the behaviour of the non-violent group is 
primarily intervention, usually acts of commission, it can be described as 
‘non-violent direct action’.2! The types of generic non-violence which 
are included in the category ‘non-violent resistance and direct action’ 
are indicated below following the typology. 


The Types of Generic Non-Violence 


In developing this typology, the writer has sought to observe the 
‘natural’ groupings or types as they seem to exist, rather than pre- 
selecting certain criteria and then seeking to fit the phenomena into the 
pre-determined categories. After a classification of the types had been 
made, the writer sought to examine what were the intrinsic characteristics 
possessed by the respective types which distinguish them from the others. 
The criteria which emerged include such factors as whether the motiva- 
tion for non-violence is expediency, principle, or mixed ; whether the 
non-violent group’s belief system is ‘other worldly’ or ‘this worldly’ ; 
whether or not the non-violent group has a program of social change ; 
what is the non-violent group’s attitude towards the opponents ; whether 
all or only some physical violence is rejected ; whether the non-violent 
group is concerned with its own integrity ; and others. Following the 
description of the types of generic non-violence, appears a chart listing 
the main criteria which emerged. 


The nine types of generic non-violence described below are : non- 
resistance, active reconciliation, moral resistance, selective non-violence, 
passive resistance, peaceful resistance, non-violent direct action, satyd- 





21. ‘Non-violent direct action’ is discussed as a type of generic non-violence below in 
the typology. 


22. This classification is similar to Hiller’s category, the ‘generic strike’: ‘This [the 
generic strike] includes the labour strike, the social boycott, political non-cooperation, 
demonstrations against official acts, and other similar group conflicts. These various 
forms of non-participation, although differing in the occasions from which they arise 
and the ends which they seek, are essentially similar in their methods of coercion and 
collective control.’ (&.T. Hiller, The Strike : A Study in Collective Action, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1928, p. 41.) ‘Non-participation which is designed to 
interfere with official acts most frequently takes the form of a refusal to share in the 
prescribed institutional activities or to participate in political affairs. Occasionally it 
may involve a suspension of labour.” (Jbid., p. 234.) 
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A STUDY OF THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


graha, and non-violent revolution.®*,24 These are listed roughly in the 
order of increasing activity.2> There are no strict separations between 
some of these types, and particular cases may not seem to fit exactly into 
any one of them. This classification should be viewed simply as a tool to 
facilitate understanding and study of the phenomena, a tool which is 
neither perfect nor final, but may nevertheless be useful. 


The examples cited and statements used as illustrations for the 
respective types have been chosen from those available to the writer on 
the basis of their adequacy as illustrations and because of the presence of 
suitable documentation. There is no pretence that the examples cited 
are geographically representative or exhaustive of the cases belonging to 
each type. Further research on each of these types could provide 
abundant additional examples and illustrative statements. 


[ To be continued ] 


23. There is no type labelled ‘conscientious objection’ or ‘war resistance’, as such 
objection or resistance is a specific application of several of the types of generic non- 
violence included here. 


24. In this revision the writer has tried to offer terminology and definitions which, if 
adopted, might reduce future confusion in the literature. This has involved making 
refinements in the existing terminology while seeking to use such terms in ways 
harmonious with present general usage. Hence, the broader, intermediary classes of 
‘pacifism’ and ‘non-violent resistance and direct action’. Hence, also, the use of the 
terms ‘non-resistance’, ‘passive resistance’, satydgraha and ‘non-violent revolution’ in 
ways having clear precedents (although the writer is aware the first two have also been 
widely used with varying connotations). It has seemed necessary to coin new terms, 
such as ‘generic non-violence’, and ‘selective non-violence’ and to give more specific 
meanings to ‘moral resistance’ and ‘peaceful resistance’. The writer does not regard 
this terminology as perfect, but in the absence of an alternative suggests its adoption. 
The final solution to the terminological problem may lie in creating entirely new terms, 
such as Gandhi did with satydgraha ; the difficulties in gaining their general acceptance, 
napa might be greater than those of accepting the terms and definitions offered in 
this paper. 


25. This order is inevitably somewhat arbitrary ; the most active expression of one 
type may exceed in activity the most passive expression of the type(s) listed after it. 
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A Hymn From Tukaram 


MAHADEV DESAI 


Forbid it Lord that I should rest 
My mental eye on thought of sin— 
T’were better far my mind was blind. 


Forbid it Lord I should defile 
My tongue with words of wicked worth— 
T’were better far that I was mute. 


Forbid it Lord that I should hear 
Ill language used, gainst anyone— 
T’were better far I had no ears. 


Forbid it Lord that I should cast 
An evil eye on sisters dear— 
Far better t’were that I was not. 


Sick of these things am I, O Lord— 
Your Tika—let me rest in Thee. 





after our four o’clock prayer. 





* Mahadev Desai joined Gandhi in 1917 at Godhra. In 1920 he fell seriously ill. 
Narahari Parikh, Yadwadkar Patwardhan and myself attended on him day and night 
for nearly a month. On Wednesday 11 February 1920, in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, he was repeating a celebrated abhang of Tikaram—‘Papaci vasana nako davu dola’, 
He felt the urge of rendering it into English verse. 
he scribbled these fourteen lines at 2 a.m. and handed them to me when I met him 
It is never too late to share with the reader a thing 


which is twice sacred.—Kaka Ka4lelkar, 
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Two Letters from Gandhi 
to Richard Gregg 


Nandi Hill, 
27 May 1927. 


My dear Govind, 


The occasion for writing this letter is supplied by your capital 
letter of the seventeenth instant to Maganlal, of which he has sent me 
a copy. 


Your suggestions are all perfect, if the premise can be accepted by 
us. Probably Maganlal has not even thought of what I am about to 
tell you ; though I shouldn’t be surprised if he has also thought of the 
same thing, for I think that he has assimilated the inwardness of the 
spinning movement. What I want to state is this: the movement is 
bound to fail if we expect to succeed by adopting the same methods, or 
very nearly the same methods with necessary adaptations, as the 
adversary, if such a term can be properly used under a plan of life 
which admits of no enemies. In my opinion, we have to devise other 
ways of making the movement a living and universal force, at least so 
far as India is concerned. The adversary believes in the latest appliances 
and therefore is bound to adopt the methods of those who are adepts in 
using those appliances ; but in the spinning movement, modern appliances 
are largely discarded and the few that are retained are used in a different 
way. Typewriters, shorthand assistance and the like are taken in our 
movement as a temporary measure. Immediately one goes to the 
villages, these become a hindrance rather thana help. If the movement 
has to depend upon first class stenography it will fail before long. For 
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it cannot make any headway under those conditions beyond the cities. 
It cannot succeed even if it has to depend upon the English language 
for its spread. And so you find that at the Asram, in the Association 
office and even here we are managing with most indifferent stenography. 
Even if we advertised, we shall probably not get the best stenographer, 
because he will know that there is room only for half a dozen steno- 
graphers in the movement, and then we shall have to pay not 100 or 
125 [rupees], which is the most I think that is being paid, but we should 
have to pay anything between 200 and 400 [rupees] for getting the assis- 
tance such as you have in mind. I should quite agree with you if you 
argue that even that salary would be an economy even if only one man 
has to be obtained. Experience, however, shows that it is not possible 
to retain the services of such a man unless you are prepared to allow 
him to become the master and to dictate his own terms in every respect. 
Thus it would be useless to have an able stenographer who has no faith 
in the movement, who would disdain to wear khddi and who would 
require polished furniture before he will settle down to work. The 
spinning movement, so far as I can see, will never afford the high wages 
that are demanded by good men in such a line of business. Do you 
know that in khddi service if we offer high wages even to one man there 
is immediately and naturally a ferment throughout the rank and file and 
they would all begin to compare their low wages to the high wage given 
even to one single man. The proper working of the spinning movement 
is still being evolved. It is in a state of flux, and it will be some time 
before it can be said to be stabilised. It is a movement which has to 
grow from within. It is a movement which requires a fair measure of 
continuous sacrifice from those who have become accustomed to city 
life. The class of men and women required for the movement have got 
to be trained and brought up. They cannot therefore be had by 
advertising. The reason why we have not got efficient stenography is 
because no endeavour has been made to train stenographers. It is 
quite possible, for instance, to make of Chhaganlal, Mahadev, Krishnadas, 
Pydrelal and many others whom I can name first-class stenographers. 
But it was considered not worth while doing so. It would have been 
like throwing away a rupee for a pice, and so we are managing with 
fourth-rate stenographers hoping that if they assimilate the spirit of the 
movement they will distinguish themselves in the work they have under- 
taken by coming up to the highest level. I have entered into this 
elaborate argument—very badly expressed, because it is for the first 
time that I am reducing to writing this thought about the movement— 
because I am anxious that you who are saturated with the spirit of the 


spinning movement should understand all that is at the back of my 
mind and then give me the benefit of your criticism. If I have not 
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expressed myself clearly, as I am afraid I have not, do not please hesitate 
to ask me for further explanation; and by an interchange of a few 
letters, probably I shall be able to express myself more clearly than I 
have done. But, of course, apart from what I have said above, there is 
much to be said for your view. 


Young India and Navajivan are not all I want them to be. There 
are reasons for it, into which however I need not enter just aow. Some 
are avoidable and some are unavoidable. I hope to be able to cope 
with those that are avoidable. 


I got the book on vitamins I read it through as soon as I got it. 
It is a good book. But it failed to convince me. The subject of 
vitamins has still, so far as I can see, to be investigated. The author’s 
statement does not appear to me to be the final word. This ruling out 
all the nuts and the pulses in preference to meat-foods goes against the 
grain and is contrary to all I have read in the vegetarian literature. If 
what the authors have said be the final word about them, it is a severe 
blow to vegetarianism. But the authors could not possibly have sufficient 
data about the effect of nuts and pulses to enable them to come to a 
just decision. Accurate observation about the efficacy or the inefficacy 
of vegetable protein foods can only be made on an extensive scale in 
India, where alone one meets thousands of born vegetarians. Their dict 
and their habits have to be scientifically observed and analysed before 
safe deductions can be drawn; and then, too, there are so many dis- 
turbing factors. Climate, harmful customs and such like have to be 
taken into account before using the values of foods taken by them. I 
am therefore taking all the statements in that book with a great deal of 
caution. The late A.F. Hills was President of the Vegetarian Society 
in London. He was a good man. I do not know the extent of his 
scientific knowledge. But he indulged in bold speculations about diet. 
He carried on a series of experiments himself. He wrote a number of 
articles on what he called ‘vital food’. He divided foods into three or 
four divisions : one for those whose occupation was predominantly body- 
labour; another for those whose occupation was _ predominantly 
intellectual ; a third for those whose occupation was predominantly 
spiritual ; and the fourth for those who were not ina healthy condition. 
His reasoning used to appeal to me in those days. I do not know 
whether it would now if I read all his writings afresh. I followed also 
keenly the controversy going on in the medical profession in those days 
about food values, and I know that one army of doctors defended 
white bread for all they were worth, and another army suggested that white 
bread was the staff of death and that brown bread alone was the staff 
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of life. There was even a Bread Reform League with Miss Yates as its 
energetic secretary. I used to come in close contact with the lady. But 
I learnt even then that either side was fanatical, either produced statis- 
tics and analyses of various types of bread. No one had sufficient data 
for its absolute conclusions. For they could not get a large number of 
men who would for the sake of their observations undertake to live 
purely on brown bread and water or white bread and water. I re- 
member one example that was given by a doctor. I think it was Dr 
Alinson. He said he put one of his dogs upon white bread for one 
month and it died ; and another upon brown bread for one month and it 
lived. The irresistible inference was that white bread was the staff of 
death and brown bread was the staff of life. He did not state whether 
both the dogs were kept under restraint the whole of the time, nor did 
he state whether both the dogs started with the same stamina. Let me 
confess that in those days, that is nearly forty years ago, I sided with 
Dr Alinson and I swallowed his testimony about the dogs and used to eat 
nothing but brown bread, and in the brown bread variety also largely 
Alinson’s brown bread, because the worthy Doctor took care to empha- 
sise the necessity of taking Alinson’s brown bread, for that alone 
contained the whole wheat-meal ground to the necessary fineness. He 
was a good man. I read all his writings. Even in 1914, I consulted 
him when I was suffering from pleurisy and when I constantly refused to 
take even milk. Probably the worthy Doctor is still alive. All the 
same, I came to discount, as experience ripened, most of the arguments 
of the type I have mentioned. The upshot of all this is to tell you 
that I have not made many changes in my food beyond what I 
reported to you. I still take unboiled milk. I dilute it with water. 
The milk that comes fresh from the goats is poured over boiling water ; 
that gives the necessary warmth to the milk and addition of water makes 
it lighter. I am taking yet a little bread or a little bhdkari made of 
home-ground wheat, and I am taking one green vegetable. The authors 
of the book say that addition of soda destroys the vitamins in the 
vegetables. But without soda, the vegetables refuse to be soft. I have 
therefore decided to add soda to the vegetables. It is difficult to digest 
it unlesss it is thoroughly cooked. Uncooked green cabbage, my system 
rejects. You will have observed that all the four vitamins are to be 
found in milk. They are to be found also in the fruits I am taking and 
therefore I do not lose much by adding soda at the time of cooking 
cabbage or Indian marrow. There is no difficulty about the cooking of 
spinach without soda and so wheneverI get spinach, soda is not added. 
There is no occasion for worry about my health, for I seem to be get- 
ting better, though slowly. No food will give me personal satisfaction 
unless I can revert to fruits and nuts. But it seems to me that I shall 
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TWO LETTERS FROM GANDHI TO RICHARD GREGG 
have to close this earthly life without getting that personal satisfaction. 


With love, 


Yours sincerely, 
Bap. 


Forgive this very long letter. I did not know it was going to be 
so long. 


Nandi Hill, 
29 May 1927. 


My dear Govind, 


I have your very important letter. It crossed mine. I cannot 
appropriate the credit you give me for gentle criticism of your hand- 
writing, What I wanted to say was that, although I liked handwritten 
letters, there was no occasion for you to revert to writing your letters 
for my sake and that you should continue typewriting as you believe in 
it, and as I know it does result in economy of time ; nor do I consider 
your handwriting to be bad. It might be clearer. But fortunately for 
my friends, I have my own writing as the criterion, and that being so, I 
know very few whose writing is worse than mine ; and yet, because of 
my dislike of typewriters, if I could possibly write with my own hand, I 
would inflict an illegible hand in preference to having my letters typed or 
typing them myself. The reason underlying is this. If I have any 
concern for my friends, I should endeavour to write a better and more 
legible hand, The typewriter is a cover for indifference and laziness. 
Moreover, I believe in the dictum that handwriting reveals the writer. 
Typewriting certainly results in economy of time. But, whilst I admit 
that time is money, I do not admit that money is everything, and 
therefore I can conceive of innumerable occasions when economy of 
time would be misplaced. And the inroads that the typewriter is mak- 
ing have all but destroyed the magnificent art of calligraphy. I wonder 
if you have seen old hand-written manuscripts when people used to pour 
forth their very soul into their work. But I must not stray away from 
the subject on which I want to write. 


Your suggestion about selecting a few untouchable boys and 
making them ideal farmers does great credit to your heart. But it 
betrays your ignorance of the situation. Even if half-a-dozen untouch- 
ables could be trained as you suggest, that will in no way bring us 
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nearer the solution of the problem of ‘untouchability’. The (on this 
matter) petrified Hindu mind will immediately say: We shall touch 
every ‘untouchable’ who has qualified himself as these six men have. 
You perhaps know that there have been many pariah saints ; but their 
sainthood has not saved this suppressed class. The orthodox mind 
again argues: the pariah saint becomes so because of his past karma and 
he naturally commands our respect. When the others do likewise, they 
will also command the same respect. It is this immoral deduction from 
the theory of karma which has got to be combated at every step, and 
the Hindu mind has got to be educated by fierce penance to under- 
stand that the theory of karma is not intended to kill all reform and 
all effort, but that it is intended for mankind to work off all evil karma, 
and he who does not doso is not entitled to belong to the human 
species. The Hindu mind has therefore to be educated to regard in- 
trinsically as equals the lowest, the fallen and the downtrodden and to 
give them a helping hand so as to make them level with the rest. And 
why, apart from the question of ‘untouchability’, should not the most 
promising from the ‘touchables’ be sent out to become accomplished 
farmers and try the experiment suggested by you? Surely you do not 
wish to imply that the ‘touchables’ in their pride will not care to learn 
farming with a view to utilising human excreta as manure. [If that is 
your argument, it would be wrong to expect ‘untouchables’ to handle 
work which others would consider as degrading. As you know, at the 
Asram we have ‘untouchable’ boys. We do not even ask them to do the 
sanitary work. The initiative is taken by the so called high-caste men; 
for on such points the so-called ‘untouchables’ would be very touchy. 
I am having that experience everywhere. Underlying your suggestion, 
therefore, is the question not of ‘untouchability’ but of improved farm- 
ing methods along simple lines.1 But I have not handled this question 
energetically, simply because I believe in the doctrine of one thing at 
a time. There is much scattered work here, so much laziness, so much 


1. Mr Gregg’s suggestion, which he made in the course of a letter, is some- 
what as follows: ‘The special feature of the farm would be its use of night-soil 
as fertilizer, burying it as is done at the Satyagrahasram, or treating it as do the 
farmers of China and Japan. The whole body of sweepers in the entire atea 
from which the collections would be made would need to be carefully organised and 
gradually trained into the best ways of handling the stuff. 


‘In a very short time such a farm would become wonderfully productive in either 
grain, cattle-fodder, fruit or certain kinds of vegetables, all of which could be sold 
in the same locality, thus avoiding transportation charges in the marketing and 
yielding a fair profit for the further development of the whole sweeper community of 
the city or district. Such use of the night-soil would be an enormous saving of very 
valuable manurial material which is now not only almost entirely wasted, I believe, 
but is a source of much illness and consequent economic loss to the entire 
community, through the breeding of flies and the carrying of all sorts of germs 


and filth.’ 
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blind imitation, so little concentration, that it is necessary to hammer 
away at one very simple but fairly universal thing, and if that succeeds, 
the rest can follow. Agriculture is such a thing, but it can only be 
improved when it receives state assistance. In an ill-governed country, 
I think, with Thoreau, that the citizen who resists the evil govern- 
ment must renounce property. And without assurance of settled owner- 
ship, it is impossible to do much in the way of agriculture. I do not 
want to elaborate this. I have said sufficient to enable you to fill in 
the rest. Whilst your suggestion does not seem to me to be feasible 
so far as the ‘untouchables’ are concerned, and difficult of accomplish- 
ment even as a general scheme, the extract sent by you is valuable, and 
I propose, as soon as I find space, to reproduce it in Young India® so 
that those who are at all inclined in the direction might take the matter up. 


I did not get the larger volume about vitamins. What I got was 
Food and Health. But that book also gives enough information about 
vitamins. Dr Kellog’s writings I know, I have read his book, and if 
it has not been lost as many of my books have been, it must be in the 
Asram library. However, you seem to know him personally, and I 
shall look forward to what he has to say. Have you put the whole 
case before him and asked whether he can suggest an effective vegetarian 
substitute for milk in the case of patients ? 


With love to you all, 


Yours sincerely, 
Bapi. 


R.B. Gregg Esq., 
Kotgarh, 
Simla Hills. 





2. Reproduced in the issue of 9 June 1927, under the title ‘What We are Losing’. 
In an introductory paragraph Gandhi wrote: ‘The readers of Young India are 
familiar with Mr Gregg’s name. He is studying in a very concrete manner and 
with a passion worthy of a patriotic son of the soil the many questions affecting this 
land. His studies and experiments in hand-spinning continue unabated. He is ex- 
perimenting in the education of the children of backward classes. He is interested 
in the welfare of these classes. And in that connection, he is studying the question 
of agriculture. Having watched the economic and highly hygienic disposal of night- 
= at the Satyagrahasram, Sabarmati, he is now studying that question in a methodi- 
cal manner. 
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Gandhi and the 
Praja Socialist Party 


ROHIT DAVE 


The Praja Socialist Party has been formed by the coming together of 
three ideological trends : one represented by the old Socialist Party, the 
other by the Kisén Mazdir Prajé Party and the third by the Forward 
Bloc. This confluence of ideological trends is the result of a slow 
meeting of policies and ideas in each one of these three groups resulting 
in the intermingling of the streams into a harmonious whole. The 
principles underlying the Gaya thesis of the PSP represent the synthesis 
so evolved and point to a still further integration of Gandhian thought 
and socialist ideology. The study of the impact of Gandhian philosophy 
on the Praja Socialist Party is thus in essence the study of the maturing 
of socialist and Gandhian streams of thought under the stress of the 
concrete situations which both faced in their efforts to achieve a goal 
which was equally cherished. 


This commonalty of values is the real cementing force between the 
two trends of thought. Both Gandhism (if the Gandhian values, princi- 
ples and means can be so described for the sake of brevity) and 
socialism stood for the freedom of the individual and of the nation 
from dominance ; both looked upon mass action as the only means of 
achieving the freedom of India from foreign domination ; and both 
believed that freedom should ultimately result in the uplift of the down- 
trodden. A further cementing bond from the beginning was the 
acceptance of Congress discipline in the struggle for freedom, which in 
effect meant the leadership of Gandhi. Whatever the ideological pre- 
occupations of the Congress Socialist Party during its formative period, 
at no time did it keep itself aloof from the satydgraha campaigns of the 
Congress on the plea that non-violence was insisted upon by Gandhi 
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from those who participated in the campaigns. It is out of these 
common efforts and experiences that ultimately a common outlook 
emerged. 


The Congress Socialist Party started as a Marxist-Leninist Party. 
The satyagrahis who were interned in the Nasik jail were perturbed at 
the weakening of the movement of mass defiance outside and were dis- 
mayed to find that organised workers and landless labourers were not 
participating in the movement to the extent they expected them to do. 
There began then a passionate search for this crucial weakness in the 
struggle for freedom and under the influence of the teachings of Marx 
and Lenin they came to the conclusion that the ideological leadership 
of Gandhi was responsible for it. Accordingly, when they came out of 
jail they decided to supply a correct ideological base to the freedom 
movement and evolved a thesis for the purpose. All the Congress 
members who subscribed to this thesis were invited to form a party 
within the Congress—a party of Congress Socialism. 


This origin of the Congress Socialist Party—the oldest constituent 
party of the PSP—needs to be stressed because it points to the conditions 
necessary for the commingling of Gandhian and socialist ideologies. The 
Congress Socialists were ultimately converted to some of the basic 
tenets of the Gandhian philosophy because they had conceived of 
Marxism-Leninism as a weapon of freedom for men and _ nations, 
which they accepted as the highest goal of human existence. And 
perhaps it may not be very presumptuous to submit that the Gandhians 
were drawn towards socialist values and socialist objectives, without 
subscribing to socialist theories, because they saw that the teachings of 
Marx and Lenin were capable of creating some of the finest soldiers in 
the struggle for freedom, yielding to none in their capacity to sacrifice 
for the liberation of their motherland. 


The Congress Socialist Party thus started as the Marxist-Leninist 
Party and accepted the main tenets of that school. Many of these 
principles remained right up to the Policy Statement of the (old) 
Socialist Party adopted by the General Council of the Party in August 
1947 at Nagpur. In that Policy Statement it was asserted that 
democratic means could be ‘used for the capture of State power only 
where full political democracy is functioning and the working class, the 
peasantry and the lower middle class have reached a high level of 
maturity and have created a powerful political party’. The Statement 
goes on to say: ‘Where these conditions do not exist, democratic 
methods must be ineffective and inadequate and sometimes dangerous.’ 
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By implication, therefore, insurrectionary overthrow of the State in 
existence was to be preferred except under the conditions listed above. 
At the same time it was conceded that the Constituent Assembly was 
making efforts to create a democratic State. Insurrectionary means were, 
therefore, to be adopted only if the effort failed and if ‘democracy be 
limited or perverted by theocratic concepts or by feudal and vested 
interests’. 


But this position was soon modified by the General Council of the 
Party at Bangalore in October 1949 where a revised thesis was adopted. 
In this revised Policy Statement the essence of the socialist methodology 
was seen in the technique of mass awakening and mobilisation ; 
insurrectionary means were distinguished from terroristic action, putschism 
or conspiratorial violence. Instead of laying down strict conditions for 
the use of democratic means, now the conditions for resorting to 
insurrectionary means were rigorously prescribed. ‘Insurrectionary means 
become inevitable’, says the new Policy Statement, ‘when a small class 
of privileged and vested interests rules by force over the entire people 
who cannot be rid of the rulers except through a violent overthrow’. It 
was further pointed out that by the time the new thesis would be adopt- 
ed the framework of Indian democracy would be very near completion. 
The Policy Statement then comes to this conclusion: ‘Taking into 
account the entire situation in the country and the future possibilities, 
democratic means appear to be the only correct means to follow, the 
only means that can be effective’. 


Explaining this change of emphasis, Sri. Jayaprakash Narayan who 
was the General Secretary of the Party at that time admitted that the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi were responsible for this new outlook as 
much as the changed conditions due to the achievements of indepen- 
dence and the framing of the Constitution by the Constituent Assembly. 
Speaking just after the adoption of the revised Statement of Policy, he 
said at Madras that Gandhi was the one tremendous fountain in India 
from which socialism derived and would continue to derive inspiration. ‘If 
Marx were to be alive today’, he said, ‘I am sure that he would certainly 
not have withdrawn himself into a shell and closed his eyes to Gandhi's 
precepts and practices’. 


The influence of Gandhian thought on the revised version of the 
Policy Statement is not to be seen only in the emphasis on democratic 
methods as opposed to those of insurrection. There is also a better 
appreciation of the content of the democratic method in the revised 
version. It is pointed out in the Statement that democratic means 
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should not be confused with mere constitutional or parliamentary means. 
‘Though the first include the second, they are far wider in scope. Civil 
resistance, satydgraha, strike (in certain circumstances) are not constitu- 
tional means. Yet they are democratic means.’ Here again the influence 
of Gandhi was expressly acknowledged by Sri. Jayaprakash Narayan. He 
said : ‘Mahatma Gandhi was a great social force.... He gave us a 
weapon—the weapon of satydgraha—which has been effectively used by 
thousands of our countrymen in Panjab, Champaran, Maharashtra, 
Tinnevelly and other places. Gandhiji is the one tremendous fountain 
in India from which socialism will continue to derive inspiration.’ 


The same pervasive influence of Gandhian thinking is also seen in 
the assertion in the revised Policy Statement that the Socialist Govern- 
ment by itself cannot build socialism. ‘The Socialist Government alone 
cannot build up socialism, but the people as a whole, working through 
their trade unions, peasant paficdyats, coépratives, youth, cultural and 
other popular organisations must do it.’ 


Till 1947 the emphasis was on class organisations, development of 
class consciousness and preparing for the class struggle. The primary 
task of the Socialist movement was defined as ‘the creation of class 
organisations of the toiling people and the development of their class 
consciousness and of their struggle for freedom from want and exploita- 
tion and social injustice’. This passage was retained in the 1949 version 
but a new paragraph on constructive activities was added. The opening 
lines of this paragraph read as follows: ‘In a democratic climate and 
working with democratic means, the struggle of the exploited classes 
and their efforts to emancipate and equip themselves for the task of 
governance and management of society assume other forms than merely 
class organisations.’ 


Thus, in its assessment of the potency of democratic means and 
the deepening of its meaning, in its insistence on the resort to these 
means as far as possible and on creating the necessary organisational set-up 
to make these means effective, Socialist thinking was drawing nearer to 
the teachings of Gandhi, assimilating his teachings and candidly ack- 
nowledging them as the source of inspiration to rethink some of the 
basic tenets of Marxism-Leninism and to give them a new orientation 
and content. 


While on this point it is also worth mentioning that the deep 
ethical appeal of the Gandhian teachings was also being imbibed by 
the leaders of the Socialist Party. Gandhi always insisted that we are 
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the architects of our destiny, that we are the active agents equipped 
with tremendous moral force to end social injustice and to usher in a 
more acceptable social order. If we fail to do so the blame lies at 
least as much on us as onthe circumstances outside our control. This 
point was emphasised in the following passage in the revised Policy 
Statement. ‘Further enlargement of the democracy is dependent largely 
on the growth of the Socialist movement itself. The stronger this 
movement grows the fuller shall be our democracy. On the other 
hand, the more irresponsible does left-wing infantilism become the 
greater the danger of fascism and reaction. The Socialist Party is thus 
no mere tool in the hands of circumstances. Rather the Party is itself 
a considerable factor in the shaping of circumstances.’ This acceptance 
of the responsibility for one’s own destiny is perhaps one of the 
noblest lessons which Socialism accepted from Gdandhism in 1949. 


A similar development is noticeable in the theory of the ‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat’ also. In the 1947 Policy Statement the role of 
the State as an instrument of social change is emphasised and it is postu- 
lated that if the new state ‘is threatened and insecure, the counter- 
revolutionary elements in society would be suppressed by force. In 
other words a dictatorship of the proletariat would have to be estab- 
lished.’ This theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat was sharply 
distinguished even then from the concept of centralised democracy. It 
was laid down that this dictatorship ‘shall not be dictatorship of a 
single class, or worse, of a single party’. All the classes forming the 
proletariat, and all their parties, except those that believed in totalitarian- 
ism, would be allowed to function in complete freedom, it was pro- 
mised. In the passage dealing with democratic socialism, it was further 
argued that according to Marxism there can be no socialism without 
democracy. ‘Therefore in the socialist society of our conception’, 
says the 1947 Policy Statement, ‘the individual, that is the worker, is 
free and the State has no power to deprive him of his rights and privi- 
leges except through due process of law’. He was also assured freedom 
of association, speech and participation in the government of the 
country. The economic power in the democratic socialist society of 
the Socialist Party would be shared by the Government with the 
representatives of the proletariat. All this was meant to distinguish the 
socialist order from the one prevailing in the Soviet Union. 


In the revised Policy Statement of 1949 the possibility of prole- 
tarian dictatorship and its detailed description were retained. But in 
his speech at Madras, to which reference has already been made, Sri. 
Jayaprakash admonished his fellow workers for not responding with 
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intense emotion to the goal of democratic socialism, with the emphasis 
on democracy. He added: ‘If we are not fighting merely for power 
or the “dictatorship of the proletariat’? but for certain values, if we 
are fighting against exploitation, injustice and tyranny of every kind, 
Democratic Socialism alone can be our goal’. The words were still 
retained but they were undergoing a radical change in the minds of 
the leaders who were using them. And this change was acknowledged 
to be due to the great social force of Mahatma Gandhi. 


By 1950, thus, a clear shift towards Gandhian principles and 
values is visible in the policy of the old Socialist Party. The Marxian 
links were by no means snapped. The policy still rested on Marxian 
theories and was formulated in terms of Marxian concepts and even 
Marxian terminology. But hostility towards Gandhian principles and 
Gandhian means was distinctly weakening, and Gandhi’s contribution 
to social philosophy and revolutionary techniques was realised. His 
search for truth, his passion for social change, his faith in the masses 
and mass action, his opposition to middle-class philistinism, were 
recognised and applauded. Gdandhism was thus permeating every aspect 
of socialist philosophy and was reorienting it long before the Praja 
Socialist Party was formed. In fact the confluence of the three parties 
became possible because of the powerful impact of Gandhian thought 
on the minds of the Socialists who had fought the battle for 
independence under his leadership. 


During the ’fifties at least two significant steps have been taken 
by the Socialists in the direction of Gandhian principles. One of these 
is a clearer recognition of the importance of labour-intensive techniques 
for the under-developed economy of India with its vast unemployed 
population ; and the other is an attempt to formulate a socialist ‘con- 
ception of morality. An impassioned plea was made for a shift 
towards small-machine technology in the Statement of Policy issued in 
1954. In the earlier policy documents it was emphasised that to make 
labour more productive and less toilsome it was necessary to make the 
greatest possible use of science and technology. Mahatma Gandhi, on 
the other hand, insisted on labour-intensive techniques of production to 
give employment to tke teeming millions of the nation. His opposi- 
tion to machines as such had softened during the course of years and 
he had conceded the use of machines provided that the machines did 
not become the masters of men. But his advocacy of village and 
regional self-sufficiency and the ideal of the reduction of wants to the 
minimum did not give much scope for any large-scale introduction of 
machine technology into the country. 
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Socialist thought, while not agreeing with Gandhi on the minimum 
use of machines, had come to realise that no egalitarian social pattern 
was possible in India if a centralised machine economy was allowed 
full sway. At the same time it was opposed to irksome methods of 
production which did not allow sufficient leisure to workmen and 
farmers and demanded an undue expenditure of human energy for the 
production of goods. It therefore advocated a compromise in the 
form of small-unit technology. The 1954 Statement of Policy recog- 
nised the pressure of the teeming millions on the country’s economy 
but asserted that decentralised technology alone could offer a proper 
solution to this problem. ‘The only way to diversify the occupation’, 
says the Statement, ‘and to rationalise the existing ones is through the 
invention of a pervasive technology, which will be a small unit, will not 
require concentration and will go into the village and town’. The PSP 
has still to work out the details of the organisational set-up and inte- 
gration of this sector with the economy as a whole. 


The Policy Statement adopted at Gaya in 1955 added two im- 
portant chapters: one on the ‘Socialist Conception of Morality’ and 
the other on ‘Socialist Culture’. These chapters are based on concepts 
of morals and culture as developed in the Marxian literature. But the 
chapters go much beyond them and draw freely from the fountain of 
Gandhian teachings also. The need for establishing a social order free 
from exploitation, oppression and domination is stressed ; but it is also 
conceded that ‘there must be a simultaneous change in human activity 
and the social system to secure moral development’. 


The pervasive influence of Gandhian thought on the policy and 
program of the Praja Socialist Party is thus quite manifest. This is 
not, however, to suggest that the PSP represents just another school of 
Gandhian philosophy. The thinking of the Praja Socialist Party is still 
based on some of the essential tenets of Karl Marx and its general out- 
look on and approach to social problems are significantly determined 
by his writings. But the PSP does not recognise Marxism as a set of 
rigid formulae which have to be mechanically applied to all situations. 
It believes that it is the very essence of Marxism that it should evolve 
and find new answers to new problems facing the socialists. The PSP 
considers that in the search for these new answers the Gandhian teach- 
ings are a very valuable guide. In its policies, therefore, attempts 
are made to synthesise the Marxian and the Gandhian teachings 
so as to emphasise equally the socialist and the humanist aspects of the 
human personality. 
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Henry S. L. Polak 


HOMER A, JACK 


In 1904 Mohandas Gandhi, then a successful lawyer in Johannesburg, 
was eating in a vegetarian restaurant. A young man dining at a near-by 
table sent Gandhi his card and expressed a desire to meet him. The 
thirty-five-year-old Gandhi invited this 21-year-old to come to his table, 
and he did so saying ‘I am sub-editor of The Critic. When I read your 
letter to the press about the plague, I felt a strong desire to see you. I 
am glad to have this opportunity.” This young man was Henry S. L. 
Polak. In writing about this encounter in his autobiography, Gandhi 
added: ‘Mr Polak’s candour drew me to him. The same evening we 
got to know each other. We seemed to hold closely similar views on 
the essential things of life. He liked a simple life. He had a wonderful 
faculty of translating into practice anything that appealed to his intellect.’ 


Some time later Polak went to the Johannesburg railway station 
to see Gandhi off on a journey to Natal and left for him to read during 
the journey John Ruskin’s book, Unto This Last. Gandhi later wrote 
that the book was ‘impossible to put aside, once I had begun it... .I 
determined to change my life in accordance with the ideals of the book.’ 


Gandhi and Polak became close friends and eventually co-workers 
in South Africa until Gandhi left that continent in 1914 never to return. 
Although for most of their lives thereafter Gandhi lived in India and 
Polak lived in England, their friendship was broken only by Gandhi's 
death in 1948. Polak died eleven years later, in February 1959. What 
follows is an account of the time I was privileged to meet Polak in 
England, in March 1957, almost two years before his death. 


We had corresponded and he had invited me to meet him in 
London and spend the night with his wife and himself at their home it. 
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the Channel town of Folkestone. I met Polak at the National Liberal 
Club, near Charing Cross Station, at mid-afternoon. He registered me 
as a guest and we went up the broad stairway to the smoking room for 
tea. On our way up he pointed out a retired editor of The Times of 
India. Polak half apologized for being a member of the Liberal Club, 
saying that he was more Labour, but he had belonged here for a great 
number of years. 


Over tea, Polak said that he first met Jawaharlal Nehri in 1909 
when he was sent to India by Gandhi and there was introduced to the 
Nehris— Motilal and Jawaharlal. He next ran into Jawaharlal Nehri 
in 1927 when the latter was in Folkestone, returning from his first visit 
to Russia. He said that he first met Rajendra Prasad during the indigo 
agitation. As for his first meeting with Gandhi, he retold the story. 
He went to South Africa with his uncle who was in the chemical business, 
but he preferred journalism and was employed by the Transvaal Critic. 
Later he became articled to Gandhi and studied law in his Johannesburg 
office. 


Just before four o’clock we left the club to catch the train to 
Folkestone. Enroute Polak showed me a weekly published by the office 
of the Indian High Commissioner in London and he told me that he is 
on the board of directors of the Indian Students YMCA—although he is 
not amember of the Christian community. He was born into the Jewish 
faith, he reminded me, as we went through the outskirts of London, but 
he was quite active in Theosophist circles. We talked about Gandhi and 
India and Africa as London became Kent and as the green fields became 
Folkestone. (Polak was born in near-by Dover in 1882.) It was some- 
what wet and foggy as we walked from the railroad station to his house 
at 49 Earles Street. 


Millie Graham Polak, his wife, greeted us. She showed me to my 
room and by 6:30 we were having a vegetarian supper. Polak said he 
had been a vegetarian since 1904. Also at supper were Mrs Polak’s two 
sisters, one of whom was with the Polaks in South Africa. Millie was 
talkative and, with urging, recalled her days with Gandhi vividly. She 
reconstructed the scene of their marriage. She said that she was engaged 
to Polak in England, but Polak’s father had discouraged the marriage 
since life in South Africa would be too strenuous for her. Polak himself 
was not too enthusiastic about marrying since he first wanted to accumu- 
late funds for the marriage. So Gandhi it was who convinced Henry 
Polak: ‘When there is a heart union, as in your case, it is hardly right 
to postpone marriage merely for financial considerations. If poverty is 
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a bar, poor men can never marry.’ Polak was convinced, but then asked 
Gandhi to write persuasive letters to the elder Polak and also to Millie. 
He wrote her that there would be a warm welcome in his home, where 
her fiance was already a member of the tamily. She finally left for 
South Africa and in December 1905 arrived by train in Johannesburg, to 
be met at the station by Polak and Gandhi. 


Recalling his early meeting with Gandhi, Polak said that he brought 
that decisive book by Ruskin from London to Johannesburg and the 
actual volume is now in the Gandhi Museum in New Delhi. He recalled 
that he was waiking with Gandhi, and had scarcely left his side when 
Gandhi was attacked by a Pathan and almost killed on the streets of 
Johannesburg. After Gandhi recovered somewhat in the house of the 
Dokes, he moved in with the Polaks. Henry Polak asserted that he 
knew then—in 1908—that Gandhi would not die a natural death ! 


After eating gooseberry pie and non-alcoholic cider, we had coffee 
in the sitting room. Polak diffidently showed me three illuminated 
memorials he had received from the Indian community in South Africa 
when he left in 1916. On leaving Africa in 1914, Gandhi asked Polak 
to take care of the Indian community there, but Polak told him that he 
could not accept that heavy responsibility. In 1916-17 Polak and his 
wife—and two sons—lived in India and with the aid of Gokhale he help- 
ed end the practice of Indians going to South Africa as indentured 
labourers. Returning to England, Polak pursued a combined career in 
journalism and law. He wrote for several newspapers in Malaya, India 
and Ceylon and his law firm (with his son as partner) represented Indian 
corporations in Privy Council cases. Business, however, fell off after 
Indian independence and they had to close their Indian office for lack of 
clients. 


During our after-dinner conversation, Polak turned on the nine 
o’clock BBC news. There was a story that a plane carrying Nehri took 
fire, but nobody was hurt. After the news, Polak reconstructed for me 
those historic days when Gandhi devised satyagraha in South Africa. 
Polak was his lieutenant in the non-violent army, leading the march into 
the Transvaal when Gandhi was arrested. He was arrested himself and 
imprisoned with Gandhi. For atime Polak was acting editor of Indian 
Opinion. Gandhi later was to write about Millie Polak that she ‘not 
only never came in her husband’s way, but was a perfect helpmate to 
him during the struggle’. 


Polak showed me his extensive library of Gandhiana. He said that 
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he might give it some day to the High Commissioner’s office in London. 
He pointed to a whole shelf of books by and about that other early 
English friend of Gandhi and of Indian freedom, C.F. Andrews. He said 
he first met Andrews in South Africa in 1913 when the Anglican 
priest was sent there by Gokhale to help Gandhi and the Indian 
community. 


As I went to bed early that evening, Polak seemed quite willing to 
continue to recall the past, but I was tired from the trans-Atlantic 
plane trip of the previous night. He did show me three figurines of Gandhi 
on his desk, one in marble, the others of glass. Also there was a sketch of 
Gandhi made in 1931. 


In the morning, after breakfast, we took the train back to London. 
Polak told me that he saw Gandhi occasionally in 1913 during the Round 
Table Conference in London. He did not, however, see as much of him 
during that three-month period as he would have liked todo. He kept in 
contact with Gandhi’s sons, having known Devadias as a boy and having 
taught him English. Polak told how in 1956, after the death of Gandhi, 
but before the death of Devadas, he was invited by the Government 
of India to go to India to help identify Gandhi’s handwriting during his 
early years. 


As we again neared London, I tried to persuade Polak to write his 
autobiography. He said that, at the age of 75, he no more had energy to 
go through his extensive files, papers and cuttings. Besides, much of his 
life’s activity was confidential and he would not betray any confidence in 
any autobiographical writing. But I told Polak that, because of his early 
connection with Gandhi, he owed it to posterity to put down every 
memory of Gandhi as he knew him. 


We parted at the Charing Cross Station, Polak going to his 
office near the Inns of Court and I taking a bus to the airport terminal for 
a plane to Ghana. We never saw each other again, although a few 
letters were exchanged. When I read of Polak’s death in February, I 
realized that still another early—and precious—link of Gandhi with the 
living had been destroyed. I hope, however, that Polak’s link with India 
and South Africa will remain. Surely there will some day arise permanent 
living memorials somewhere in independent India and non-racial South 
Africa for such unusual Englishmen as Henry S. L. Polak—or C.F. 
Andrews or Reginald Reynolds—long after some of the English colonial 
masters and the South African racists will have—and rightly—been 
forgotten. 
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Thoughts on Lincoln 
and Gandhi 


B. NATESAN 


12 February 1959 witnessed the nation-wide celebrations of the hundred 
and fiftieth birth anniversary of Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth 
President of the United States of America. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that the government and people of the United States should 
make much of the occasion, for Lincoln was not only a great American 
leader but one of the outstanding figures of the nineteenth century. 
The impact of his ideas and ideals has been felt far beyond the borders 
of the American continent, even as those of Mahatma Gandhi have 
had a profound influence on contemporary life and thought. Lincoln’s 
plea for government of the people, by the people, for the people has 
become the watchword of democratic thought all over the world, even 
as Gandhi’s experiments in satydgraha have opened a new era of hope 
and cheer to a war-weary world. There were obvious similarities in the 
lives of these two eminent men, so typical of their respective countries, 
alike in the depth and range of their interests and their passion for 
righteousness. Indeed it has been truly said that ‘in the case of both, 
their private lives continuously faded and disappeared in their public 
activities’. Lincoln’s impassioned plea for the Union of States and his 
steadfast advocacy of freedom for the Slaves are in perfect accord with 
Gandhi’s insistence on national unity and the uplift of the Harijans. 
And their tragic end at the hands of an assassin—was it the fulfilment 
of an historic destiny? Indeed from the moment of his assassination 
in 1865 Lincoln ceased to belong to one nation or period and has passed 
into the ages as the symbol of all that is great and good in man. That 
explains the extraordinary hold he has on the hearts and minds of us 
in India where his sesquicentennial celebrations were observed with 
equal warmth and devotion in so many of our cities. 
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Like all great men Lincoln was misunderstood in his time; and 
for all the hundreds of volumes published about his life and achieve- 
ments since his passing, controversies over his actions have continued 
without end, and he remains a myth to this day. He has become a 
legendary figure. Dr Richard N. Current, a noted American scholar 
and historian, has attempted to unravel many contradictory propositions 
that have been stated about Lincoln: namely, that he was unhappy with 
his wife and doted on the memory of another woman, Ann Rutledge, his 
first and only true love, and that he was devoted to his wife and 
children of whom he was really proud ; that he was a born politician and 
that he was more often worsted by his opponents; that his strength 
came from profound religious convictions and that he was an agnostic 
(indeed he had to defend himself at election time lest his agnosticism 
should turn the voters away from him) ; that as wartime president he 
bungled military matters by interfering with his generals, and that he 
was a military genius, the master strategist of the war; that he was 
too tender-hearted and had not the nerve to pursue the harsh policies 
the war demanded, and that he was halting even in his campaign to 
free the slaves; that he showed courage and far-sightedness in his 
emancipation Proclamation, and that he was too soft to the rebels and 
was giving way to demands that the South be punished for attempting 
to break the Union ; and so on. 


What is the truth and what is the falsehood in these clashing state- 
ments about Lincoln, asks Dr Current; and he furnishes his own 
answer : 


No one could claim to say the final word on any issue of 
Lincoln’s career, nor do I claim to have done so, but this much 
might be said: some of the apparent contradictions disappear 
when one takes properly into account two important facts about 
Lincoln. 


One of these facts is that he grew in greatness. The Lincoln 
of 1865, the last year of his life, was not necessarily the same in 
all respects as the Lincoln of 1845, nor even of 1855 or 1860. He 
progressed in religious faith, in political and military ability, in 
the breadth of his humaneness, and in other ways. 


The second fact, helping to explain the public career of 
Lincoln, is that he was a politician. This is not said in a 
derogatory sense at all. To rise to a position of top leadership 
in democratic society, to maintain that position and amass 
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support for constructive measures, a man must be skilful in 
politics. He must know the ‘game’. Only by being a good 
politician can he become a great statesman. 


Was Gandhi free from such misunderstanding? It was said that 
he fomented the revolt of labour against capital, and that he was hand 
in glove with industrial magnates, and in Delhi and Bombay was guest 
in Birla House; that he was deferential to the ruling princes and had 
a soft corner for the Maharajas, and that he once asked them to strip 
themselves of their ornaments and jewellery and they walked out of his 
presence in disgust ; that his simplicity and saintliness were only a cloak 
to hide his yearning for leadership. Jinnah accused him of disrupting 
the Muslims, Ambedkar of disrupting the Harijans, and the Hindu 
Maha Sabha thought he was feeding snakes with milk. Gandhi was 
convinced that separate electorates would perpetuate clannishness and 
put the minority in perpetual aloofness ; but the minority leaders thought 
it was a cunning devise to deprive them of their rights. The extremists 
thought he would succumb to the blandishments of imperialist diplo- 
macy, while the moderates had grave misgivings that he was spoiling 
the chances of an honourable settlement with those in authority by 
his intransigence and obstinacy. Altogether everybody felt that he was 
a thorn in their side and would only create chaos by his queer call for 
civil disobedience quickly followed by an order for withdrawal in the 
wake of the slightest show of violence. What a life! To the end he 
continued alone in the midst of a shouting crowd who were not sure 
of their ground but followed him in their own interests so long as he 
played safe. Such was he who led the nation through the storms and 
stresses of successive crises. 


No wonder that Lincoln, in the face of a grave peril to the 
Union, found himself in an inenviable position. But as President of 
the United States during the most crucial time of the nation’s struggle 
he knew he was shaping history. ‘Deeply conscious of his responsi- 
bility as the chief executive of the people’s Republic he sought to 
influence his fellow countrymen to make and abide by right decisions.’ 
In a brochure prepared by the United States Information Service for 
the commemoration of the Lincoln anniversary we are told that Lincoln’s 
printed speeches and writings now total 1,078,365 words. The selected 
excerpts from this rich mine of words and thoughts constitute ‘one of 
the great heritages of the American people’. But Lincoln, like Gandhi, 
was something more than a man. ‘Time may dissipate the factual 
significance of his deeds’, writes Ray P. Basler, ‘but we must always 
know and acknowledge the shining spirit that illumines his words’. 
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Here are to be found some of the words and phrases that are not mere 
echoes of the past but charged with vitality for all time. In his first 
known public statement in 1832, he spoke of his interests and attitudes 
with a modesty coupled with a due sense of caution which has a fami- 
liar ring to us in India. 


..-IT have spoken as I thought. I may be wrong in regard to any 
or all of them; but holding it as a sound maxim that it is better 
to be only sometimes right, than at all times wrong, so soon as I 
discover my opinions to be erroneous, I shall be ready to denounce 
them. 


All that he cared for was of ‘being truly esteemed of my fellowmen, 
by rendering myself worthy of this esteem’. 


An ardent Whig at thirty, his speech on political issues in 1839 
was marked by his innate firmness of principle : 


Many free countries have lost their liberty, and ours may lose 
hers; but if she shall, be it my proudest plume, not that I was 
the last to desert, but that I never deserted her. ... Broken by it, 
I too maybe; bow to it, I never will. ... 1 swear eternal fidelity 
to the just cause, as I deem it, of the land of my life, my liberty 
and my love. 


On the question of slavery his ceaseless controversy with Senator 
Douglas is now part of American history. He expressed his basic 
philosophy on the subject in his first major speech at Peoria, IIlinois, 
in October 1854. 


If the negro is a man, is it not to that extent a total destruction 
of self-government to say that he, too, shall not govern him- 
self? When the white man governs himself that is self-government, 
but when he governs himself and also governs another man, that 
is more than self-government—that is despotism. . . . 


What I do say is, that no man is good enough to govern 
another man, without that other’s consent. 


At the close of the Republican State Convention in June 1853 
Lincoln delivered a speech defining his position precisely. The issue 
facing the country was so grave that his words literally startled the 
nation : 


A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this 
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government cannot endure, permanently half slave and half free. 


And here is yet another famous fragment widely quoted : 


As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a master. This 
expresses my idea of democracy. Whatever differs from this, to 
the extent of the difference, is no democracy. 


‘In giving freedom to the slave’, he said on a later occasion, ‘we 
assure freedom to the free, honourable alike in what we give and what 


we preserve. We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, that last best hope 
of earth.’ 


And here is a piece of Lincolnian eloquence on the spirit of 
liberty culled from a speech at Edwardsville, Illinois, in the same 
year : 


Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted in 
our bosoms. Our defence is in the preservation of the spirit 
which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands, 
everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have pianted the seeds 
of despotism around your own doors. 


At the Cooper Institute in New York ‘the great emancipator’ 
addressed these words to the assembled Republicans : 


Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith, let us, 
to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it. 


In his first inaugural address on 4 March 1861, President Lincoln 
mapped a course of patient persuasion to keep the southern states in 
the Union, and appealed to them to avoid civil war : 


In your hands my dissatisfied — and not in mine, 
is the momentous issue of civil war. The government will not 
assail you. You can have no conflict, without being yourselves 
the aggressors. You have no oath registered in Heaven to destroy 
the government, while I have the most solemn one to ‘preserve, 
protect and defend’ it. 


But war became inevitable. The man of peace was stunned by 
the tragedy that ensued. And in that classic little piece at Gettysburg 
on 19 November 1863 he poured out his heart’s blood when he said: 


We cannot dedicate--we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow— 
this ground. The brave men living and dead, who struggled here, 
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have consecrated it, far above my poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. 


And he concluded with that classic definition of democracy as the 
government of the people, by the people, for the people which has 
gained such currency in common speech. 


The war over, and the Union stabilised in victory, Lincoln turned 
his attention to the great task of binding up the nation’s wounds—a 
task which was nearest his heart. And in his second inaugural address 
he used words so reminiscent of Gandhi : 


With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace, among ourselves, and with all nations. 


Readers of Gandhi will have felt the similarity of accent on peace and 
the verbal felicity of the thoughts that come straight from the heart. 


But ere he started on his new mission that heart lay bleeding and 
at rest, struck by a shot from an assassin even as Gandhi was struck 
down on the morrow of the independence for which he laboured. 


When all is said Lincoln remains a politician and a statesman 
while Gandhi remained to the end a saint and a social reformer. He 
strove for equal rights for all men —‘equal in certain unalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’. Gandhi's 
panacea for all the ills of life and society was satydgraha or the way of 
non-violence and truth. Are either of these attainable by the means 
adopted by Lincoln and Gandhi ? 
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Christian Comment on Gandhi 


THOMAS ROBERTS 


My first public address on war was a broadcast in September 1939 at the 
request of All-India Radio—then virtually a department of the British 
Government of India—on the aims of Britain in World War II in the 
light of Mahatma Gandhi’s teaching on non-violence. Presumably it did 
not displease the government, for the Viceroy Lord Linlithgow had it 
sent to various neutral or isolationist centres including the U.S.A. I was 
no less anxious to satisfy Gandhi, because his seemed to me the best 


application of Christ’s example and teaching to the problem of modern 
war. 


I took the line that the war then beginning in defence of Poland 
represented the minimum of force without which the Nazi-Fascist 
philosophy of violence would infect the souls of free men everywhere. 
Our choice was for some violence in self-defence as the only possible 
price for teaching non-violence to our children. 


But I had my misgivings. My memories were still vivid of the 
world war begun 25 years before as ‘the war to end war’. Those interven- 
ing years had not ended war, but amounted to 25 years of cold war, 
Hitler replacing the Kaiser. Worse even than the concentration camp 
and the gas chamber was the danger that the crusaders of freedom would 
be infected by the very disease they were attacking—the deification of 
war not in theory but in practice—so that we came to adopt, one after 
another, the very courses we had condemned in the enemy. 


Here I ask leave to quote Fr L.C. McHugh of the Editorial Board 
of the Jesuit Weekly, America (18 November 1958): He is but summing 
up the teaching of religious thinkers of the past twenty years, many non- 
Catholics, not a few Catholics on the Continent, of all too few in England 
and America, to see with him that the ‘strategic thinking of modern large- 
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scale war has severed its ties with all the rational aims of just war in the 
traditional sense. Worst of all, the majority of our people have somehow 
been conditioned to look with complacency on strategic concepts and war 
objectives which are completely unrelated to the demands of essential 
morality. What is the moral status of total war? What judgement shall 
we pass on mutual suicide among states ? 


‘In the radio talk over WMAL last month, William J. Nagle, 
Consultant to the Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, took 
note of the appalling lack of concern among religious-minded people over 
the moral aspects of all-out war. He charged that Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews have let this rupture with tradition go uncriticized and unoppos- 
ed. To a large extent, Mr Nagle felt, the responsibility of public apathy 
towards the moral crisis of war lies at the door of American educators, 
writers and religious leaders—the very people who should be most effec- 
tive in forming the conscience of community. 


‘Why are professional moralists and theologians so silent ?’ 


One reason is that like most other human beings they pass through 
the thought barrier much as air passengers today pass through the sound 
barrier without having shared the tribulation of the pioneers who first 
achieved the ‘impossible’. 


To take one example, one of the very rare books on the subject 
published by Catholics is Pere Regamey’s Non-Violence et Conscience 
Chretienne (Editions du Cerf, Paris). Within a few years, no-one will 
find in his examination of Gandhian non-violence in relation to Christian 
principles anything remotely shocking. Yet this is his fourth version 
after three had been rejected by censors—priests liable to conscription, to 
leave their ministry of healing to kill (of course in self-defence) in 
defiance of the Church’s law for her clergy. Latin priests are as liable to 
be conditioned by circumstances in their attitude to conscription and con- 
scientious objection as the German bishops and priests who, in two world 
wars, taught the duty of dying for Germany in self-defence ; or as Italians 
justifying killing, first with, then against, Germans. 


Such facts, incidentally, help to explain why Sir Stephen King-Hall 
finds that appeals for disarmament on purely religious grounds are not 
taken as seriously as are his pleas on purely strategic grounds. A lifetime 
of meditation (including a whole day weekly) and prayer about non- 
violence based largely on the Gospels convinced Gandhi that hardly any 
organized Christian body except the Quakers really faced up to the 
implications of Christ’s teaching and example on non-violent war against 
evil. 
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CHRISTIAN COMMENT ON GANDHI 


An English adaptation of Pere Regamey’s important book should 
be less scholastic in approach, more concrete in such illustrations as 
America has in her Civil War of a century ago. Those who want a 
morally clean bomb on the ground that it is not intrinsically evil might 
be reminded of half the population of the States fighting to the death for 
retention of slavery. To call slavery intrinsically evil is forbidden to the 
Christian: Christ refrained from condemning it, the Apostles worked 
to sanctify it—but only because and as long as slavery remained so deep 
in the very structure of society that it could not be bombarded from 
outside. It had to be first understood within them, then hated, then 
thrown out. 


Probably, Catholics quoted Popes for and against slavery (e.g. in 
Papal States) just as Catholics now are quoting Popes for and against 
retaining nuclear bombs. 


Incidentally, if vested interests in the very heart of the Southern 
states pledged them to fight for slavery, what of our vested interests in 
‘defence’—billions poured out all over the West? About a hundred 
dollars, it is said, for every dollar spent in war against Eastern poverty, 
builds a rampart against Communism. 


if all believers in the fundamentals of morality work together, they 
may find in moral argument against war guidance as welcome as the plan 
for flying proposed to the aviator by his plane’s designer. 
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Gandhi in France 


CAMILLE DREVET 


Mahatma Gandhi was made known to the French-speaking people of the 
western world by Romain Rolland in 1924. ‘This is the man’, wrote 
Rolland, ‘who raised 300 million people, shook the British Empire and 
started the most powerful movement in human policy in nearly 2000 
years’. In one breath he invoked the two great figures of India —-Tagore 
and Gandhi: ‘O Tagore, Gandhi, rivers of India, like the Indus and 
the Ganges, holding in your double embrace East and West! Tributar- 
ies of God, scatter your seed over the world, tilled by the ploughshare 
of violence’?. Romain Rolland always followed Gandhi's action closely 
and in January 1932 was happy to receive a visit from his distant 
friend. But in 1939, on the occasion of the Mahatma’s seventieth 
birthday, he regretfully admitted that he could not find in non-violence 
a possible solution of the problems of Europe. Whilst of the belief 
that ‘the most urgent need was to defend by all means the freedom, 
independence and even the lives of the threatened peoples’, he rendered 
homage to ‘our master and brother’, Gandhi, ‘who in his heart and 
in his actions embodied our ideal of the humanity of the future’. 
And till his death Rolland retained a friendly attachment for the 
Mahatma. 


fe 


Lanza del Vasto, after a stay at Wanda, devoted the beautiful 
pages of his Pelerinage aux Sources to the Mahatma. He has since 
founded the community of the Ark, in the spirit of Gandhi, and in 
order to make the Mahatma’s ideas better known, edits the collection. 


1. Romain Rolland, Mahdtma Gandhi (Stock) p. 134. 
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GANDHI IN FRANCE 


La pensee gandhienne.2 Alongside the Letters to the Asram, translated 
and annotated by Jean Herbert, the first translation of the Autobio- 
graphy was prefaced by Romain Rolland in 1930 and republished by 
Pierre Meile® in 1951. 


After Gandhi’s visit, an important step was taken in France when 
Louise Guieyse founded the International Study Group and its bulletin, 
Nouvelles de I’Inde, to which Madeleine and Romain Rolland, Jawahar- 
lal Nehri, Edmond Privat and a few other Indians contributed. It 
was this group which gave birth to the Friends of Gandhi Association, 
which Louise Guieyse presided over and animated until her death on 
30 January 1949, exactly a year after the death of Gandhi. 


Other groups, such as Reconciliation, France-Inde, Jacques Demar- 
quette’s Universal Family, the Theosophical Society, Vivre en Harmonie 
and the International Civil Service, have devoted numerous studies to 
the Mahatma. Mention must be made of Eleni Samios’s delightful 
work, La sainte vie du Mahatma Gandhi, which presents an authentic 
biography in the form of a poetic legend. 


Felicien Challaye, in his Les philosophes de I’Inde* concludes a 
study on Gandhi with the reflection that ‘when the method of political 
action elaborated by Gandhi is applied to India, it will make possible 
an experiment of use to humanity as a whole’. And Albert Camus 
sees in Gandhi ‘the greatest man in our history’. 


The Mahatma reminds Christians of the teachings of Christ, and 
Christians generally seem to be very moved by Gandhi's godliness. 
Protestants like Stanley Jones, Henri Roser and Dr Corman were 
amongst the first to try to know the Mahatma better. But it was ap- 
parently Abbe J. Monchanin who, on G§andhi’s death, assessed the 
rightful place Christians could give him in the spiritual evolution of the 
world. His deep knowledge of Indian religion and philosophy and the 
ten years he spent in Gandhi's country enabled him to follow the develop- 
ment of the action of the Mahatma, whom he regarded as a great 
genius of India and of the human community, and appreciate his 
import.® 
2. Collection, La Pensee gandhienne (Denoel). 

3. Experience de verite or Autobiographie by M.K. Gandhi, translated by G. Belmont. 
Introduction and notes by P. Meile. (Presses Universitaires) 1951. 

4. Felicien Challaye, Les philosophes de 1’ Inde (Presses Universitaires) 1956, 

5. The text of the lecture given by Abbe Monchanin at the Alliance Francaise, 
Pondichery, in 1948, is annexed to C. Drevet, Pour connaitre la pensee de Gandhi 
(Bordas). Eight years later (in March 1957), during a stay in India, the author was 
able to ascertain that the Abbe’s opinion had not altered. 
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Referring to Pascal’s three orders, he recognized that if Gandhi 
was little in the order of the flesh, and without peer in the order of 
the spirit, he had given ‘a unique accent of sincerity to the truths be- 
longing to the order of charity’. 


‘Gandhi personified India lost and regained. ... The anonymous 
India of the small people, of those who have no say... India at a 
tragic hour in its historic destiny and, finally, the eternal India, which I 
call the historic essence of India. 


‘To set him on a lotus, to deify him. would be in contradiction 
with his dearest wishes. He knew his limitations, he knew that he was 
human like us all, he, our universal brother... . 


‘Humanity is an organic whole, in the process of becoming ; it is 
not possible to detach any essential part, such as Greece, India or 
China. Gandhi grasped the oneness of India and, through India, of all 
humanity. He made no great scientific discoveries, but he is one of 
those who, like Socrates, Plato and St Augustine, rediscovered the 
essentials, gave man back his soul and cleared the wells the Philistines 
had blocked up with sand... . 


‘Gandhi is a religious man. His God, like Pascal’s, is a God 
known through the heart, the God of direct religious experience.’ 


Abbe Monchanin was well aware of Gandhi’s attitude to Christ 
and to Christianity. From the time when he discovered the Christ of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Mahatma ‘had never ceased to admire 
in Him one of the beings who had come nearest to God. For Gandhi 
the sacrifice of the Cross remained an eternal event in the history of 
humanity.” As for the Christianity of the occupants, he found it far 
from the teachings of Christ, for the Christian West had never stopped 
making war and oppressing other peoples. However, he had infinite 
respect for sincere Christians and counted some Protestants amongst 
his close friends. 


None of Gandhi’s writings suggests that he had any close contact 
with Catholics of the West. His mysticism, his fasting, silence and 
vows, and the importance he set on the chastity of those consecrated 
to the service of truth, would no doubt have brought him close to certain 


Catholics. 


The Abbe thought that Gandhi could have adopted St Ignatius’s 
motto, ‘Gloria Dei vivens home’, if he had known it. 
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GANDHI IN FRANCE 


At one of his prayer meetings, the Mahatma had this to say: 
‘The Moslems cannot harm Hinduism ; only a Hindu can harm Hindu- 
ism. Just as only a Moslem can harm Islam, and a Christian, 
Christianity. Every man is responsible for his religion.’ As long as 
he lives it in all its purity, a man can save his religion even in 
solitude. 


Christians do not have to hide the face of their Christ. ‘Hindu 
friends, Moslem friends, do you think we love you any the less because 
we want to be transparent to you? We reject incoherence. Unity, as 
we wish it, will not be obtained by force or by ruse, by cowardice or 
abdication. It will be obtained by the emulation of holiness, by 
satyagraha, by ahimsd, as Gandhi taught them.’ 


_ 


It is in this spirit, made so abundantly clear by Abbe Monchanin, 
that other French Christians have judged Gandhi. 


In the preface of a book devoted to the Mahatma, Father Lorson 
sees in him ‘one of those sincere, upright souls, heeding all the promp- 
tings of conscience and really forming a part of the mystic body of 
Jesus Christ. Invisibly but surely, they stem from the great spiritual 
source of the Calvary, and therefore of the Church.”6 


‘Gandhi’s thought’, wrote Mr Louis Massignon, ‘appears to me as 
imbued with justice, but very much alive—an active desire to purify 
himself and others through action; his thought penetrates naked, 
ascetically naked, the mud of a world of sin and dirt, so straight that 
nothing could deflect it from its course, because it was a vow intro- 
ducing the sacred and keeping the word given without breaking the 
bonds of community hospitality’.’ 


For Dr L. Corman, Gandhi ‘has reduced war to two factors and, 
rejecting brute force, has retained only spiritual force, self-sacrifice 
freely granted in the cause of one’s ideal of justice and truth’. In 
every warrior, he says, there are two men—a hero and an executioner, 
that is, a man ready to meet death and a man ready to kill. Gandhi, 
by his faith, his intrepidity and his discipline, has created almost out 
of nothing a new type of warrior—the non-violent combatant, one 

6. Preface to C. Drevet, Mahatma Gandhi, first edition (Le Roux, Strasbourg). 
P. _Louis Massignon, ‘L’examplarite singuliere de la vie de Gandhi’, in the review, 
sprit. 
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who resists the injustices of the adversary with all his spiritual 
strength, but without ever harming the person of his adversary... . 


‘With spiritual might as sole arm, he has formed in India whole 
battalions of non-violent combatants. He has led them into battle 
with a technical mastery, an intrepidity, which makes him the equal 
of the greatest military leaders. And his many campaigns constitute a 
magnificent school of chivalry.’® 


In March 1955, Father Regamey, when dealing with non-violence 
and the love of one’s enemies in his St Jacques course, naturally 
spoke of Gandhi. Later on, going further into the various aspects of 
violence, and seeking the way in which Christians should cultivate the 
gentleness of Christ, he was led to the following conclusion with 
respect to Gandhi: ‘Non-violence as preached and practised by 
Gandhi sets the Christian conscience a problem which is not to be 
eluded’, he wrote in his recent work Non-violence et conscience 
chretienne. ‘In the cruel world of today, this world of violence and 
hatred, a way has been cleared by love. This way has been used. 
We have seen an immense people liberated without violence. And we 
Christians believe we recognize in the victorious appeals of Gandhi 
the purest accents of the Gospel, precisely those which seemed too 
pure to be translated into action.’ 


And since ‘it is Gandhi who shakes us from our lethargy’, it is 
normal that we should recall the doctrine and action of the master of 
non-violence and, as Christians, attempt to assess their value.® 


‘Gandhi’s experiment appears as ‘“‘the last hope of the despairing, 
that of men who, in the huge crowd of those persecuted by injustice, 
ask themselves how they can live and not become unjust in their 
own way; the hope of those who want to remain poor in spirit, 
gentle despite the causes for violence and bitterness, without resent- 
ment in their afflictions, without hatred in their thirst for justice, 
merciful, pure and peaceable’’.’ 


In the light of this experiment, which must stir our conscience, 
Father Regamey throughout his book tries to make us ‘see the Gospel 
with new eyes’. 


8. Louis Corman, Les campagnes non-violentes de Gandhi, ecole d’ heroism (Stock). 
By the same author, La non-violence dans la conduite des peuples et de soi-meme (Stock), 
1949, 


9. Father Regamey o.p., Non-violence et conscience chretienne (Editions du Cerf, 
Paris) 1958, pp. 7-8. 
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Believers and humanists from all countries can meet around the 
Mahatm4 as they did in India for a quarter of a century—business- 
men, socialist intellectuals, politicians, pious Moslems, pious Hindus, 
ignorant women and educated women alike. What did they all see in 
him? His unforbidding firmness, his gentle perseverance, his lucid and 
exacting love, his indomitable energy, his unshaken faith ? 

Did they regard him as a revolutionary, or simply as a reformer ? 
This question drew from him the reply: ‘I have made revolutions while 
others talked about them.’ This revolution is going on. This distant 
call of the Mahatma has brought a response in our midst. 

According to the younger generation Gandhi is superseded. 
However, while millions of people are starving and oppressed, should 
we not identify ourselves with them ? 

‘Can he save the world?’ asks the missionary, Stanley Jones. ‘Is 
he not the appeal God makes at the eleventh hour to the nations 
who are gliding towards catastrophe ?’ 

Henri Roser writes, ‘As the shadows deepen in a world in which 
natural violence is exacerbated by so much resignation and despair, the 
radiance of those who are creating (a world of love and peace) will 
increasingly become the sign of an indispensable hope’. Is not 
Gandhi this radiance? What was the secret of his irresistible attrac- 
tion? Pydrelal, who lived so close to him, answered, ‘The perfect 
consonance of thought, word and deed’. His friend, Charlie Andrews, 
said, ‘His alchemy of love’. 

Is he really the prophet of the new age? No-one more than 
Gandhi has prepared for the future by educating himself and others. 
He kept a watchful eye on the present, but his gaze, free of personal 
or collective resentments, hereditary hatreds or mistrust, was pure 
enough to penetrate the future. And then, too, as Father Lorson put 
it, he had ‘a passion for the harmony created out of disorder, the 
unity achieved from multiplicity; a passion for the tranquility of 
order, a passion for peace’. 

The peace we must make with ourselves. ‘Be good’, he said, 
‘and the world will be good. As is the drop, so will be the ocean.’ 
Who can doubt the necessity of this conversion to love, which Dr 
Corman insists on: ‘The fate of humanity is decided in each one of 
us. We must choose between the violence which will destroy us and 
the non-violence which, with the help of God, will save the world.’ 


10. Stanley Jones, Mahatma Gandhi. 
11. International Civil Service Bulletin, December 1956. 
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Boundless Love 
and Natural Law 


MARIE B. BYLES 


I was getting my passport visaed for Ceylon. ‘Only for six months?’ 
I queried. 


‘Yes, we treat you the same as you treat us.’ 
‘That is not a very Buddhist remark.’ 


‘Not very Christian either, but people have not got as far as that 


> 


yet. 


The idea in the vice-consul’s mind is practically universal—that 
returning good for evil, loving your enemies and that sort of thing, 
is a command of God or Christ or Buddha. It is often said that Christ 
replaced the old retaliatory law with the law of love. He did nothing 
of the sort. Laws of nature are there all the time whether man notices 
their existence or not. The law of love was just as much a law before 
his day as after, and the retaliatory law did not cease to exist after him. 


There are in the universe two opposing forces—the separating 
and the unifying. The separating force springs from the existence of 
individual entities ; it causes the individual to tend to strike back 
when injured, and this applies to inanimate things as well as to human 
beings—if the soil is ill-treated it at once retaliates. The unifying force 
tends to draw things back into the one great whole. In the human 
sphere it may be spoken of as the law of Boundless Love. 


These laws ceaselessly interact and in themselves they are nei- 
ther good nor evil. They are to be taken into account in ordering 
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human conduct, that is all, and certain facts about them should be 
better known and also taken into account. 


The unifying force is by far the stronger. If it were not, all life 
would long since have ceased and the universe would have been dis- 
persed. In the long run it must be invincible. But in the short run it 
depends upon how great are the odds against it. During the Noakhili 
campaign, Gandhi sometimes wondered whether he was not at fault 
because the force of loving kindness seemed to fail. But it failed only 
in the same way as gravity fails when an aeroplane rises despite it. 
Good King Wenceslaus of Bohemia who lived in the tenth century 
earnestly tried to apply the same law, and it failed very badly, leav- 
ing behind only the well-known Christmas Carol. But St Louis, the 
only other European monarch who tried to apply it, did so most suc- 
cessfully, but by this time Christianity had spread and the odds were 
not so great. 


The second thing to be observed is what the Buddha called ‘the 
old-time law’ that not by hatreds are hatreds calmed, but only by the 
opposite. Well-meaning people often overlook this and honestly think 
that cruelty can be overcome by cruelty. In a journal inculcating 
kindness to animals there was a story of a bully who ill-treated ani- 
mals and was set upon by his indignant play-fellows and given a sound 
thrashing. After that he reformed and the story ended by his deli- 
vering a charming speech on how, having suffered himself, he would 
no more inflict suffering on others. Such a story could not be true in 
actual fact. Fire cannot be put out by fire. Negatives can be cancell- 
ed only by positives. 


The last fact concerning the law of boundless love is that it is 
not a command to be obeyed, but a training to be undertaken. ‘Thus 
must you train yourselves’, is the Buddha’s often repeated remark. 
The training required is the reduction bit by bit of the ego, so that 
there is nothing left that wants to retaliate. Egoism is the assertion of 
individuality with which we are born, and it can be chipped away 
only gradually, and with the help of prayer or meditation. In under- 
going this training it is of help to have a clear grasp of the law by 
which we seek to govern our lives, but perhaps it is of even greater 
help to read examples of the working of the law in actual practice. 
For this reason let me tell of a small incident that recently came to 
my notice. 


It concerns the Rev. Margaret Barr, a Unitarian minister who 
has established a Gandhian Basic Education school and rural centre in 
the Kasi Hills of Assam, and who is known to many readers. 
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About half a mile away from her Centre lives an old lady. She 
was very poor and very full of complaints. Almost as soon as the Cen- 
tre was started, she developed the aggravating habit of coming over 
and interrupting classes to complain about this, that or the other. At 
first Margaret was irritated and not a little short with her, especially 
when she came over with a dead hen and accused the Centre’s sweet 
and docile dog of having killed it. It was strange that the dog should 
have chosen the fowl of a neighbour who lived half a mile away when 
the fowls of neighbours living closer were left unmolested. However, 
there was no proof that this amiable dog was not the culprit. So 
very reluctantly the cost of the dead fowl was paid, for never must 
it be possible to say that the head of a Gandhi Centre failed to do 
justice to an aged poverty-stricken woman. 


Then one day it came to Margaret that this was no way to show 
the children how to follow Gandhi’s example of overcoming evil with 
good. So next time the old lady came with her complaints, she was 
patient and gentle. And the next time she came with a dead fowl a 
brilliant idea came also. One of the girls was sent to procure one of 
the Centre’s live hens and this was offered to the old lady in return 
for the dead one. The children ate the dead one—Kasis are not vege- 
tarians—and the old lady had the live one. However, the deal was 
only too satisfactory to the miserable old soul, and it did not prevent 
her from coming with more complaints and more dead fowls. Each 
time she was greeted with patient gentleness and each time a live fowl 
was substituted for the dead one, and the children had chicken for 
dinner. 


Then the old lady began to change. It was not a quick change, 
but the intervals between the deaths of her fowls got longer and lon- 
ger, and her complaints fewer and fewer. Finally, she ceased scolding 
and grumbling, and the fowls stopped dying. Then one day when she 
arrived shivering Margaret gave her an old darned woollie. The next 
day she returned with a present of potatoes from her garden. And 
now she is a model neighbour. 


But as we study this law of boundless love, let us remember 
that it is not our actions, not even our words, that matter, but the 
thoughts that are in our minds. If Margaret had continued to cherish 
thoughts of ill-will all the live hens and darned woollies would have 
had no effect at all. Contrary-wise it is conceivable (but almost impos- 
sible in practice) that the boys might have thrashed the bully with 
thoughts only of loving-kindness and brought about the desired result. 
It is from our thoughts that all that we say and do arises. If what is 
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in our minds is selfless and full of loving-kindness, the right words 
and the right action will follow automatically, and almost always 
these will be gentle. But the contrary does not follow. Words and 
actions may be gentle but unless they spring from a heart full of self- 
less love, they are useless in overcoming the retaliatory law. 


And now to return to the passport. When I visited India at the 
end of 1953, I entered without any visa at all, never had to report to 
the police, stayed as long as I liked and departed with no greater for- 
mality than an income-tax clearance. Indians did not treat British sub- 
jects with Australian citizenship, as Australians treat them. Why? I 
suggest that one reason is that Gandhi ceaselessly set the example of 
the wisdom of applying the law of boundless love. Indians are not 
better people than the Ceylonese. The only difference is that the Father 
of their Nation lived more recently than the Buddha and his words and 
example have not yet been forgotten. 


WITH THE KINGS IN INDIA 


A 24-page Souvenir of the visit of Dr Martin Luther 
King, the well-known American Negro leadei, to 
India during February-March 1959, containing sixteen 
photographs, has been published by the Gandhi 
National Memorial Fund, New Delhi. The Souvenir 
is to be had at Re 0.50 a copy. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor, Gandhi Marg. 
Sir, 


In January, shortly before leav- 
ing for Europe, I met the Study 
Circle of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 
in New Delhi, when I took the 
opportunity to put before them my 
feelings regarding the proposed 
Memorial for the Gandhi Samdadhi 
at Rajghat. 


I was prepared to find that 
people had a variety of views on 
the subject, but I was taken aback 
to discover that only one person in 
the whole audience had actually 
seen the model of the memorial, 
although it had been on view for a 
long time at the India 1958 
Exhibition. 


Why this apathy ? One would 
have expected that people closely 
connected with Gandhiji would be 
taking a living interest in the 
matter. But no—the memorial was 
in the hands of the Government, 
the ministers had approved the 


design, and that was the end of it. 
But why should it be the end of it ? 
For me it certainly is not; not 
even if work actually begins on the 
scheme, for I feel it my bounden 
duty to protest, and continue to 
protest against the insult to 
Gandhiji’s memory which the pro- 
posed memorial threatens to be. 


I have carefully studied its 
design. Here is what the Chief 
Engineer, C.P.W.D., showed me, 
explaining every detail : 


The model depicts the Samadhi 
proper as it is at present, in size 
and shape, but surrounded on all 
sides by a huge mound of earth, 
leaving a square, open court around 
the central slab, and through this 
artificial hillock, for reaching the 
Samadhi, are four tunnels on the 
four sides. 


‘But why make the hillock at 
all?’ I asked. 


‘It is to create the surprise 
element’, I was told. And I was 
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shown how, even when you enter 
any of these tunnels, you are still 
not able to see the actual Samdadhi, 
as walls are placed across the end 
of each tunnel leaving room for 
people to pass round (reminding 
one painfully of public latrines !). 


Then what does one finally see 
when one gets round these last 
‘surprise element’ obstructions? A 
polished black granite slab the size 
and shape of the present cement 
one. 


Well, surprise it certainly is to 
find a black monument! Bapu 
neither used black nor had anything 
to do with its mournful atmosphere. 
Of all things it is white which 
should be used for him. 


Turning away from this unpleas- 
ing sight we find that the court in 
which we are standing has artificial 
‘caves’ all round its sides, and on 
the walls of the caves, we are told, 
are to be low-relief or fresco 
representations of Bapii’s life story. 


‘These caves will be very popu- 
lar with prostitutes and the like 
who are already using the Samadhi 
area as a rendezvous’, I remarked. 


But I have brought you right 
inside the Samadhi without ex- 
plaining to you the approach. 


On arriving at the outer entrance 
one sees strange-looking concrete 
constructions by the main gate. 
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‘These are rustic huts, to give a 
rural touch’, I was told, and it was 
pointed out how, at the same time, 
they prevent one from seeing 
directly into the Samadhi grounds 
(that surprise element again !). 


Having negotiated these concrete 
jhompdis one soon finds oneself 
confronted with a huge black 
granite cube placed across the path 
and mounted on four little heaps of 
earth leaving just enough room for 
one to walk underneath. When one 
gets inside this cube one finds that 
it is open at the top and has niches 
on the walls for lights. 


‘What is the exact meaning of 
all this ?’ I enquired. 


The Chief Engineer did his best 
to explain. It seems that the open 
top is to represent Bapii’s love of 
the open sky, and that the lights in 
the niches on the walls are to 
symbolize his spiritual light. 


Rather strange that one has to 
have a black cube in order to 
appreciate the limitless heavens, 
and artificial lights, rather than the 
sun’s glory, to symbolize Bapi’s 
spirit ! 


Now I ask—is this the way to 
pay tribute to Bapi’s memory ? 
And it is going to cost some forty- 
five lakhs of rupees into the 
bargain. 


Why Gandhians don’t bestir 








themselves is a thing which has 
astounded and deeply distressed 
me. I know it is impossible to 
control all the different memorials 
to Bapi' which are cropping up in 
India, but this one is the memorial, 
on the sacred spot where Bapi’s 
mortal remains were cremated, and 
the place to which people from all 
over the world go to pay homage 
to his memory. How can the 
Gandhians sit by watching, and 
doing nothing about it ! 


Then if this scheme is cancelled 
what should be done 


My own suggestion, as I have 

put it already in the Hindustan 

_ Times, is that no more grand 
designs should be called for. 


Then let the place remain as it 
is, only changing the ugly cement 
slab and unsightly wall-cum fence 
to white stone or marble. For the 
rest let it be flowers and flowers, 
and trees and trees. Above all let 
there be a sapling or cutting from 
the peepul tree at Sevagram by 
which Bapi always sat for his 
morning and evening prayers. 


We cannot add one iota to 
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Bapi’s greatness by _ elaborate 
memorials. Let his greatness be 


felt by the very simplicity of the 
sacred spot. 

Mira Behn. 
33 Clarendon Road, 
London, W. 11. 


The Editor, Gandhi Marg. 
Sir, 


I was distress2d to read in your 
April 1959 issue, which I have seen 
only belatedly due to my having 
been away in Japan, that Sri 
Rajagopalachari feels that if my 
late husband, Reginald Reynolds, 
were still alive he would disapprove 
of what I had written about 
Schweitzer. On the contrary, it 
was Reginald who pointed out to 
me Schweitzer’s inconsistencies. 
We saw completely eye-to eye in 
this matter, as in almost all others. 
It distresses me, therefore, that 
anyone should suggest that after his 
death I should write anything of 
which my beloved Best Friend 
would have disapproved. 

Ethel Mannin. 
Oak Cottage, 
27 Burghley Road, 
London, S.W. 19. 
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